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‘ Chronicle 


Home News.—lIn the midst of the debate proceeding 
in Republican circles on the Prohibition plank for the 
Republican platform, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., previously 
noted for his support of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, wrote a letter to President 
Butler of Columbia University, in which 
he promised full support for Dr. Butler’s proposed plank 
calling for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and sub- 
stitution for it of State laws controlling liquor traffic. 
This action created a sensation. It was followed by a 


Prohibition 


statement from London that Dr. John R. Mott, President ° 


of the World’s Alliance of the Y. M. C. A., would favor 
a resubmission proposal. On the same day, William G. 
McAdoo, another Dry, came out in favor of a national 
referendum by a direct vote of the people on repeal. A 
resubmission plank proposed by Senator Moses was re- 
ported to be the one agreed upon in Republican circles. 
The White House declared the President had approved no 
plank on the question. 

On June 2, the Conference Committee of the House 
and the Senate reached an agreement on the tax bill, 
which was passed by the House on June 4 and by the 
Senate on June 6, on which day the 
President signed it. Income taxes were 
made retroactive to January 1, 1932, and 
other portions of the bill came into effect on various dates 


Taxes and 
Economy 





between June 6 and July 6. Meanwhile, the Senate 
debated the House economy bill. The bill finally passed 
by the Senate on June 8 bore little resemblance to the 
House bill and carried a maximum contemplated saving 
of $156,000,000. At the last minute, the Senate dropped 
the ten-per-cent salary cut and substituted the President’s 
thirty-day furlough plan. A proposal to reduce veterans’ 
expenditures by more than $48,000,000 was defeated. The 
measure went to conference. 

Both the Senate and the House were considering relief 
measures, the Wagner and Barbour bills in the Senate 
and the Garner bill in the House. This bill was opposed 
by the Administration, Secretaries Mills 
and Hurley carrying the burden of the 
opposition. After four hours of debate 
and under a special rule, the House passed the Garner 
relief bill, carrying a total of $2,290,000,000, and the bill 
was sent to the Senate. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee meanwhile rejected the Barbour bill, 
introduced on June 4 and backed by the President, to 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend 
$1,500,000,000 to self-liquidating projects but omitting 
any provision for bond issues for public works. The 
Committee thereupon voted to report favorably the Wag- 
ner program, opposed by the President because it con- 
tained the proposal for public works, involving borrowing 
$500,000,000. Secretary Mills also claimed that the 
number of unemployed to be helped would be relatively 
negligible. Meanwhile, in New York, a group of 
bankers formed a joint corporation, with a capital of 
$100,000,000, to buy bonds, principally, it was announced, 
for the relief of insurance companies and savings banks. 
The effect of this was expected to restore confidence in 
the bond market. As another form of relief, World 
War veterans to the number of 7,500 encamped in Wash- 
ington demanding the Bonus and their number was con- 
stantly increasing in spite of the Government’s efforts 
to have them withdraw, thus creating a menacing situ- 
ation. It was stated that conditions in their camp were 
a danger to health. 

The Republican Convention in Chicago, starting on 
June 14, was expected to renominate President Hoover 
and Vice-President Curtis without a delay, a disagreement 
being expected merely on the Prohibi- 
tion plank. Meanwhile, on June 7, 
the total of delegates instructed and 
pledged for Governor Roosevelt was enough to insure 
him a majority on the first ballot, and in all votes on 
organization of the Convention and in the platform. A 
dispute arose over the permanent chairmanship, Jouett 
Shouse claiming a promise by Roosevelt of that position 


Relief 
Measures 
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when it was announced that the Roosevelt forces had 
picked Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, for the 
place. The Roosevelt forces, claiming ninety out of the 
170 votes of Pennsylvania and New York, were openly 
predicting a two-thirds vote for Roosevelt on an early 
ballot. 


Austria.—So strong was the Fascist party in Austria, 
at the expense chiefly of the Heimwehr, that negotiations 
were reported under way whereby the latter would supply 


Nazis Confer the former with guns and ammunition 


With for Nazi shock troops, which they were 
Heimwehr planning on the pattern of those of Hit- 
ler. Until now the Nazis in Austria had had no supply 


of arms, while the Heimwehr was said to possess more 
equipment and ammunition than the regular army of 
Austria. The success of the Hitlerites in Germany was 
strengthening the movement in Austria, and a stronger 
union of the two countries was forecast. Frequent 
clashes occurred between the Nazis and the Socialists in 
various cities, with serious street fighting in Graz. Two 
Hitlerites were dangerously wounded when attacked by 
the armed police with fixed bayonets————Two of the 
greatest industries still surviving in Austria announced 
that they would be forced to close down in the near 
future. The Erzberg mines, famous for their iron, would 
stop work on July 1, and the Alpine Montan, the only 
remaining large industrial concern in Austria, would close 
on September 30. The Cabinet declared that Austria 
was in no condition financially to meet the demands of the 
creditors of the Creditanstalt and they would have to re- 
duce their terms. 


Canada.—Parliament ended its quiet four months’ 
session expeditiously. The outstanding feature was the 
passage of drastic legislation in favor of government 

economies. The _ reduction in con- 


Partiament trollable expenses amounted to about 
Ends . : 

$45,000,000, some twenty per cent of 
the whole. There was a general cut of ten per cent in 


the salaries of governmental employes and civil servants. 
In answer to the contention of the Opposition that there 
should be a graded reduction, Premier Bennett answered 
that the higher incomes were affected by the increases in 
the income-tax rates. The Government had its way in 
regard to relief policies through the cooperation of the 
Provinces, tending more to direct relief than to indirect 
relief through public works. Much discussion was given 
to the affairs of the Canadian National Railways, with 
criticism of lavish expenditures during the prosperity 
years and a limitation of current expenditures. Radio 
broadcasting was declared a national monopoly and placed 
under public control. Provisions were made for the 
creation of systems and the organization of a commis- 
sion. Favorable agreements as to broadcasting lanes were 
made with the United States. Only minor modifications 
were considered in regard to the tariff provisions, though 
some resentment was felt, as Parliament adjourned, on 
the new American duties on lumber and copper which 
would seriously affect Canadian exports. The Govern- 
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ment was devoting itself to preparations for the Imperial 
Economic Conference to be held in Ottawa on July 21. 


Chile.—As a climax to the Republic’s recent economic 
distress and political confusion, a coup d’ état was effected 
on June 4 when a group of three men, led by Carlos 


Socialist Davila, former Ambassador to the 
Republic United States, forced President Juan 
Proclaimed Esteban Montero and his Cabinet to 


yield their powers, and took over the Government. The 
Junta, in which Colonel Marmaduke Grove and Eugenio 
Matte were associated with Senor Davila, was backed by 
the military and air forces of the country, and as soon as 
it had effected an organization, the new Government is- 
sued a statement declaring the existence of a Socialist 
Republic. On the following day pamphlets were dis- 
tributed setting forth the chief aims of the revolution: 
the State was to control nearly all activities, and industries 
were to be nationalized, although the regime was to avoid 
Russian Sovietism. Sefor Davila quashed the rumor that 
Religious Orders were to be suppressed and all Church 
properties confiscated when he stated in an interview to 
the press, “ We have no intention whatever of interfering 
with the Church and we do not intend in any way to take 
over Church property.” The press regarded it as probable 
that any changes in the concessions to foreign firms op- 
erating light, power, and transportation companies in the 
country would be made slowly and would not be drastic. 
The Finance Minister promised a later explanation of the 
Government’s policy on Cosach, the nitrate monopoly, 
in which both local and foreign capital were interested 
Washington expressed some concern over the $815,000,000 
of American investments in the country. Qn June 8, 
councils of workers took over the administration of the 
savings banks, the Central Bank of Chile was reorgan- 
ized, and the foreign currency on deposit in the banks 
was expropriated. 


France.—After Jules Jeanneney had been elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Fernand Bouisson President of 
the Chamber, both officials were called into formal con- 
sultation by President Lebrun on June 


New 
Government 3 to advise him on the choice of a new 
Approved Premier. As had been expected, M. 


Herriot was asked to form the new Government, and 
early the next morning he announced that he himself 
would take the Foreign Affairs portfolio and that the 
personnel of his Cabinet would be as follows: Interior, 
Camille Chautemps; Justice, René Renoult; Finance, 
Louis Germain-Martin; Budget, Maurice Palmade; War, 
Joseph Paul-Boncour; Marine, Georges Leygues; Air, 
Paul Painlevé; Education, A. De Monzie; Public Works, 
Edouard Daladier ; Commerce, Jean Durand; Agriculture, 
Abel Gardey; Labor, Albert Dalimier; Colonies, Albert 
Sarraut ; Health, Justin Godart ; Pensions, Aimé Berthod ; 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, Dr. Henri Queille; 
Merchant Marine, Léon Meyer. Observers characterized 
this new Government as Moderate, since it was composed 
of the conservative element of the Radical Socialists and 
of their nearest associates on the Right. On June 7, 
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the new Premier received an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence in the Chamber in his first test of strength. The 
vote, approving his declaration of foreign policies, stood 
390 to 152, and it was noted that he was supported not 
only by his own Radical Socialists, but also by Leon 
Blum’s Socialists and a number of Right Center members. 

On the following day M. Herriot stated that the 
Government would “undertake immediately, as a step 
towards arms limitation, all possible economies which can 


insite be made without imprudence.” This 
Appropriations declaration was interpreted by informed 
Reduced political observers as meaning that arm- 


ament appropriations during the current year were to be 
reduced by ten per cent—a reduction amounting to about 
$60,000,000. At the same time M. Louis Germain-Mar- 
tin, the new Finance Minister, issued a communiqué to 
the press stating that the financial situation was serious, 
that the 1932 budget must be balanced, and that therefore 
a policy of retrenchment in arms expenditures was im- 
perative. 


Germany.—As was generally expected, the new Von 
Papen Government escaped almost certain defeat in the 
Reichstag by an Executive decree signed by President von 
Hindenburg and promulgated on June 
4, dissolving that body. The new Cabi- 
net issued a statement admitting that 
the financial condition of the Reich and that of the mem- 
ber States were in a bad way, promising to coritinue the 
foreign policies of the former Chancellor, and declaring 
irreconcilable opposition to State Socialism, Atheism, and 
Marxism. Dr. Bruening was praised for his years of 
strenuous fighting for Germany’s rights, but the measures 
he adopted for domestic relief were dubbed “ weak at- 
tempts.’” This statement belittling his achievements was 
resented by Dr. Bruening, who answered by showing 
economies achieved in reducing expenditures, balancing 
the budgets for the Reich and the Municipalities, and in 
working out a scheme for the relief of the unemployed 
to be adopted if he had remained in office. 

Dissolving the Reichstag made necessary the holding 
of a general election within sixty days; and July 31 was 
set aside for this. No one expected the present non- 
political Cabinet to remain in power, 


Reichstag 
Dissolved 


New 
General unless a stalemate should result at the 
Elections polls, in which case the President might 


continue to rule by decrees in some form of dictatorship, 
as was reported for the State of Prussia where it seemed 
impossible to agree upon a Premier or make headway in 
balancing the budget. Herr Hitler declared that his party 
would enter into a coalition, but only on condition that 
the principles of the Nationalist Socialists be thoroughly 
carried out; he refused to support a Nationalist. 

The appointment of Von Papen and his selection of a 
Junker Cabinet favoring the Right Wing was received 
with equanimity by France and England, with joy for a 
Ten Senen different reason by Poland, but with 
Case doubt and_ perplexity by the German 
Quashed people. It was announced by United 
States Attorney George Z. Medalie, that the indictment 
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against Von Papen, returned on April 17, 1916, had been 
nolle prossed on March 8, 1932, which removed an em- 
barrassing situation in regard to the new Chancellor. The 
Cabinet was completed when the portfolio of Labor, re- 
fused by Dr. Goerdeler, was accepted by Dr. Hugo 
Schaeffer. All rumors of a movement involving the 
resignation of Von Hindenburg and the appointing of a 
Regent were officially denied, as were the statements im- 
plying that the Weimar Constitution was to be completely 
overhauled. Many reported the doom of liberalism and 
the end in the Republic of present trends. An all-German 
Directory over Memel was appointed June 6 by the new 
Lithuanian Governor, Dr. Gylys, and Herr Ottmar 
Schreiber, an East Prussian, was made President. 
Contrary to former reports. it was announced by the 
Cabinet that Dr. Hjalmar Schacht would not be spokes- 
man for Germany at Lausanne; he would not be even a 
consulting member of the delegation. 


Von Papen . 
Heads Chancellor von Papen was declared 
Delegates leader of the group including Foreign 


Minister von Neurath, Finance Minister von Krosigk, 
and Economics Minister, Dr. Warmbold. Germany was 
determined to prove that it cannot pay reparations, and 
had figures prepared to show that in case of bankruptcy, 
which would surely come unless a decision was reached 
at this meeting, foreign creditors would receive only 
thirty-five cents on a dollar. 

The only element in Germany's political world that 
seemed consistent was the continued growth of the Nazi 
strength. After the striking victory in Oldenburg on the 

Sunday before the downfall of Bruen- 
ord ing, the final reports from Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin indicated clearly that the 
people had become restless for a change and hoped for 
relief from Hitler. The National Socialists won twenty- 
nine out of the total of fifty-eight seats, equal to all others 
combined; and this growth was emphasized by the fact 
that in the last election in 1929 the Nazis held only two 
seats out of fifty-one. It was still problematical whether 
he could gather enough votes on July 31 to show clear 
majorities. 


Greece.—The Government of Premier Alexander 
Papanastasiou, which was formed on May 25, resigned 
on June 3 at its first appearance before Pariiament, with- 

out asking for a vote of confidence. 
Cabinet Ground for the resignation was the 
Resigns P : 

alleged insufficient support rendered by 
M. Venizelos, who had resigned twelve days previous 
after almost four years in office. M. Venizelos returned 
to office on June 4 and formed a Cabinet. 


Ireland.—After allowing the Oath bill to pass the 
second reading and proceed to the committee stage, the 
opponents of the bill in the Senate completely nullified 
— it in a committee of the whole on June 
Rejects 8. The Senate, in the first place, re- 
Oath Bill jected that provision in the bill which 
proposed to repeal Section 2 of the Constituent Act of the 
Constitution, namely, that which gives the force of law 
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to the articles of the Treaty and forbids the passage of 
any legislation repugnant to the Treaty. In the second 
piace, the Senate passed by a vote of 33 to 22 the amend- 
ment offered by Sean McElroy specifying that “ This 
act shall not come into force until an agreement has been 
entered into between the Government of the Irish Free 
State and the British Government, etc.” It was expected 
that the Oath bill, thus changed, would be finally passed 
by the Senate and returned to the Dail. Two methods 
of procedure were open to President De Valera: to wait 
for eighteen months and then present the bill again to 
the Dail, which would be able to reject the Senate 
changes; or to secure a new mandate by calling a general 
election. 

Relations between the Free State and British Govern- 
ments took on a new aspect with the invitation of Presi- 
dent De Valera to J. H. Thomas, Dominion Secretary, 
on June 6, to enter into conversations 


Conference Sane : : 
With British “for a preliminary discussion as to the 
Government present difficulties between the two 


countries in relation to negotiations in connection with 
the Ottawa Conference.” The invitation was presented 
through the High Commissioner of the Free State in 
Dublin, J. W. Dulanty. That same evening, Mr. Thomas, 
together with Viscount Hailsham, British Secretary for 
War, went to Dublin, and on the following day had “a 
preliminary exchange of views” with President De 
Valera. On June 10, the President proceeded to London 
in order to hold what the press described as “ crucial 
conversations” with Prime Minister MacDonald. Mr. 
De Valera insisted that the matters to be discussed re- 
ferred only to the Empire Economic Conference to be 
assembled at Ottawa. The British, however, declared 
that these matters were unalterably linked with the Free 
State action on the Oath and the land annuities and must 
be considered as such. 


Malta.—Further vindication of the position of the 
Catholic Church in the three-year old dispute with Lord 
Strickland’s party came with the publication of an 
apology by Lord Strickland himself, on 
June 3. The terms of the apology were 
contained in a pastoral letter issued by 
Archbishop Caruana. Lord Strickland expressed regret 
that he should have, in his debates in the Maltese and 
British Parliaments, made remarks painful to the Bishops 
of Malta and to the Catholic Church. He publicly with- 
drew such remarks and professed his loyalty to the 
Church and his desire always to be a faithful son. The 
Bishops of Malta and Gozo graciously accepted the 
apology and declared themselves happy that the harm 
done to the Church had been properly rectified. Further- 
more, they withdrew the ban which they had placed in 
1930 on allegiance to Lord Strickland’s party, and the 
warning to voters not to support it. This latest pastoral 
negatived that issued on May 15, of this year, declaring 
that the original pastoral of 1930 had the same authority 
as when it was first made public. With this solution, the 
general elections soon to be held will revert to purely 
political matters. 


Strickland 
Apology 
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Russia.—Russian peasants were reported as astonished 
at the Government’s determination to have them take part 
in private trade which, only a few weeks ago, was severely 
outlawed under heavy penalties. Short- 


Peasant ‘ 
Trade term loans were being advanced to col- 
Courted lectives to finance their trade in private 


bazaars, and millions were appropriated for more attrac- 
tive markets to tempt the naturally suspicious peasant. 
Large supplies of manufactured goods were being set 
aside likely to appeal to the peasants, for sale solely to 
those bringing farm products to the markets. The suc- 
cess of the plan would depend upon the harvest on the 
one hand, and on the expansion of “light” industry on 
the other. 


International Economics.—Edouard Herriot, new 


French Premier, made known in a conversation that 
France would take part in the Lausanne conference on 
reparations and kindred subjects, due 
Lausanne for June 16. He also sent word to the 
Conference British Government, through the French 
Ambassador in London, that France would not favor 
the cancellation of reparations. A similar expression was 
credited to Secretary Stimson, of the United States. No 
plan or agreement between the conflicting opinions of the 
great Powers was as yet reported. The world economic 
conference in London, proposed by Premier MacDonald, 
which function, it was thought, as a second part of the 
Lausanne conference, met with considerable criticism in 
League circles, save for the encouraging fact that the 
United States would take part therein. Gold continued 
to flow to the Bank of France, and British holdings in- 
creased. Debt-funding agreements with the United States 
were signed on June 4, in Washington, by the British 
and the Italian ambassadors. International action on 
Austria’s finances would wait, it was thought, till after the 
Lausanne conference. Poland’s finance minister, M. 
Zawadski, denied that Poland would go off the gold 
standard, and gave figures showing her finances to be 
in a sound state. 


Herriot and 





While the nations are meeting at Geneva and 
Lausanne to solve the pressing questions of dis- 
armament and the debts, the United States has 
held aloof. Why is this? Next week, Joseph F. 
Thorning, in “Lausanne: Debts and Repara- 
tions,” will tell of a chance encounter with an 
American statesman who explained our policy. 

Congress has “ balanced the budget,” but does 
it mean anything? Next week Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld, in “‘ The Great Budget Illusion,” will show 
that it may mean much or little. 

How many people know “ How to Get into a 
New York Theater”? Next week, Robert C. 
Harper, under that title, will relate some little- ° 
known facts on a curious situation. 

William H. McClellan’s article some weeks ago 
on Dr. Messenger’s “ Evolution and Theology,” 
has drawn a rejoinder from Dr. Messenger, to 
— Father McClellan will append a reply next 
week. 
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“ Catholics” in Prison 


BOUT once in the season, an unwary controversialist 

will point with Pharisaic complacency to the pre- 
ponderance of Catholics in Sing Sing, Joliet, Atlanta, and 
other hostels whose guests are forcibly detained at the 
expense of the State. But the argument, if it is meant 
as an argument, is unseaworthy. It is as full of holes as 
a sieve. It would fail to conclude, even were its data 
accurate, and not as false as lovers’ oaths. 

It is necessary for the census taker to distinguish at 
the outset between prisoners who casually state that they 
are Catholics, and prisoners who can be shown to be in 
fact Catholics. Unless thus checked, the statistics are 
worthless. 

In the next place, it is well to find out how seriously 
these prisoners have taken their duties as members of the 
Catholic Church. A notorious criminal, whom the Fed- 
eral Government at last managed to lay by the heels, is 
registered as a Catholic. It is said that he was baptized 
in his infancy, but this is not certain. What is certain is 
that he attended the public schools as a boy, and that for 
many years he has never been known to assist at Mass, 
or receive the Sacraments. As he has always spurned the 
influence of the Church, it would be somewhat illogical 
to attribute his misdeeds to the Catholic training which 
he never received. 

It is also of prime importance, when evaluating these 
statistics, to discover what school, if any, the prisoner 
attended. Generally speaking, the child that is not edu- 
cated as a Catholic in a Catholic school, will not be 
educated as a Catholic at home. It is highly probable that 
he will receive no religious training; at least none of con- 
sequence. What usually happens is that on attaining his 
majority, the only connection between him and the Cath- 
olic Church is the fact of his baptism. 

In the Mentor, for June, 1932, Msgr. John L. Belford 
gives some tested statistics for the 913 Catholic prisoners 
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received at Sing Sing between May 1, 1931, and May 1, 
1932. Of these men, 700 were public-school pupils, while 
only 116 attended a parish school. The public high schools 
can claim 94, and the Catholic high schools only 3. Thus 
eighty-seven per cent were public-school pupils. A survey 
made some years ago, covering a five-year period, shows 
that only five per cent of the Catholic prisoners at Sing 
Sing had attended any religious school, and most of these 
had remained there only a short time. “ Most of the 
Catholic prisoners had been in parish schools only long 
enough to receive Holy Communion or Confirmation.” 

A survey of prisoners in the Illinois penitentiary at 
Joliet, taken at about the same time, revealed a similar 
lack of Catholic training. In an excellent monograph pub- 
lished in 1930, the Rev. Francis J. Lane, chaplain at the 
Elmira State Reformatory, has shown that in only a 
negligible percentage of cases have the Catholic inmates 
attended a Catholic school, or received any Catholic train- 
ing. These unfortunate young men were Catholics only 
in name. 

The frequency of the charge that the number of Cath- 
olics in the penitentiaries is far larger than the propor- 
tion of Catholics to the general population, suggests the 
usefulness of a series of studies, State by State, and for 
the Federal prisons. While the statistics we now have 
refute that charge, it must be admitted that they are little 
more than fragmentary. Perhaps this work could be 
undertaken by the schools of sociology attached to Cath- 
olic colleges and universities throughout the country. From 
what is already known with certainty, we are confident 
that an exhaustive study would show results comparable 
to those whicu have been found at Joliet, Elmira, and Sing 
Sing. 


The Government Cuts Wages 


A STRAIGHT ten-per-cent wage cut for all civil 
employes whose salaries are $1,000, or more, is 
among the economy devices advocated by Congress. This 
reduction of income will undoubtedly cause great hard- 
ship to thousands of families. 

Contrary to common opinion, Federal employes are not 
overpaid. The average of all wages, according to the 
New York Times, is $2,000. A writer in the Chicago 
Tribune, who appears to have studied the question with 
care, concludes that approximately $1,200 is a more nearly 
correct estimate. Less than one-fifth of one per cent of 
the employes receive $5,000, or more, and only six per 
cent more than $2,700. Seventeen per cent are in the 
less-than-$1,000 class, and the bulk, or fifty-nine per cent, 
of all the employes are found in the class ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,199. 

Further, it is not generally known that three-and-one- 
half per cent is deducted from the monthly wage for the 
pension fund. An additional deduction of ten per cent 
from the median wage, approximately $1,600, brings it 
close to the line beyond which the starvation wage begins. 

As Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, said in the de- 
bate on the bill, the point at issue is not so much the rate 
of taxation on these salaries, as how much would be left 
of the salary, after the tax had been paid. A ten-per- 
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cent cut may only annoy a Senator, but it will cripple the 
Senator’s clerk. To the man who through economy barely 
manages to balance his budget, this cut may well mean 
the difference between enough fcod for his family and 
not enough. 


Mr. Rockefeller Washes His Hands 


HEN last week John D. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote to 

Dr. Butler, of Columbia, to inform the world at 
large that he had washed his hands of Prohibition, the 
American press all but swooned away. Recovering from 
this pardonable weakness, thousands of editors ordered 
Mr. Rockefeller’s letter to be emblazoned on the first 
page. The war in China, the disturbances in Chile, Mrs. 
Putnam and her flying machine, Congress and its inter- 
minable debates, immediately became of secondary im- 
portance. 

Perhaps it would be unkind to say that all this excite- 
ment was due simply to the fact that a very rich man 
had spoken. It would be not only unkind, but untrue. 
In the eyes of many, the social opinions of Mr. Rocke- 
feller are quite negligible, and whatever views he may now 
propound on the relations of capital and labor, we need 
not go back far before we encounter the horrors of Crip- 
ple Creek. But the simple truth is that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
statement was of tremendously greater import than Mr. 
Rockefeller himself. It is an edict that strikes the shackles 
from the limbs of thousands who, though ecclesiastical 
slaves, are our rulers at Washington, and in too many of 
the States. June 6, 1932 may now be fitly linked with 
Lincoln’s January 1, 1863. 

When the blight of Prohibition spread over this land, 
Mr. Rockefeller looked forth and pronounced it good. 
With a sincerity that need not be questioned, he believed 
that Prohibition meant godliness and prosperity for all, 
without price. What Mr. Rockefeller said, was gospel to 
the Fundamentalists in the provinces. They knew that he 
was a Baptist; yet from their remote fastnesses, they were 
unable to discern the fact that a Baptist on Riverside 
Drive, New York, may be cut from the same bolt as the 
village scoffer in Pea Vine Center. He remained, there- 
fore, a strong support and an unfailing inspiration in the 
battle against the demon Rum. 

These were the men who controlled the politicians who, 
in Senator Reed’s phrase, voted dry at Washington with 
a whiskey breath. Now that Mr. Rockefeller has not 
only found a flaw in Prohibition as by law established, 
but has rejected it as essentially unsound, the Fundamen- 
talists are free to follow him. What is of more immediate 
importance, the politicians are also free. No doubt, there 
will be murmurs in the camp that destroyed the saloon, 
and for every saloon gave us two speakeasies. But the 
authority of Mr. Rockefeller is great, and since it is 
backed by the grudging concession of Dr. Poling that 
there is room for difference of opinion on the best means 
of controlling the Demon, it will soon, we believe, reduce 
the number of the recalcitrant objectors to a negligible 
fraction. 

The effect of Mr. Rockefeller’s change of opinion can 
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hardly be exaggerated. It frees the political parties from 
what is their major inhibition, and it greatly strengthens 
the influence of those associations which have been or- 
ganized to effect the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. These groups have already produced remarkable 
results in assembling and directing public opinion. Up 
to 1930, even the most sanguine regarded the repeal of 
the Amendment as a change that could hereby be effected 
within the next generation. Should the movement con- 
tinue to grow, and if it can retain the wise leadership 
which has thus far directed it, the next Congress will be 
in the hands of men who are anxious to tear down the 
walls of fanaticism raised by Prohibition. 


Despotic Labor Leaders 


HE decision made by Supreme Court Justice E. E. 

Hammer, of New York, on June 3, should be 
pondered by the American Federation of Labor. In an 
admirable opinion, Justice Hammer served notice that 
the courts will no longer permit the unions to become the 
prey of “ pseudo-labor groups.” 

The case in question was brought by 630 members of 
Local 125, International Union of Operating Engineers, 
against the general president, and the officials of the Local. 
No direct charges of crime were presented, but the mem- 
bers claimed that the officers operated the union for their 
own benefit, used funds in a manner that could not be 
accounted for, and persistently refused to hear appeals. 
Every request made by the plaintiffs was granted by Jus- 
tice Hammer, whose position on labor and its rights, as 
expressed in his written opinion, is thoroughly sound. By 
ruling of the court, the supervisor and all officials installed 
by him were removed, a receiver was appointed to con- 
serve the assets of the Local, and an election of officers, 
the first in many years, was ordered. 

The New York insurgents have probably saved their 
Local by acting in time. They have also issued a warn- 
ing, which the Federation should take seriously, that the 
attitude of supreme indifference with which that body 
usually regards the control of a Local by incompetent or 
profiteering officials, must be changed. “ Local autonomy ” 
is an excuse that should no longer be accepted by decent 
union men. Too long have they been oppressed by 
“ pseudo-labor ” leaders, whose official standing with the 
Federation is that of high-minded and self-sacrificing men, 
wholly devoted to the welfare of the worker. Writing in 
the New York World Telegram, Fred Woltman states 
that “ American trade unionism is harassed nationally by 
despotic and racketeering labor leaders.” If that state- 
ment is not literally true, no thanks are due to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The future of organized labor depends upon intel- 
ligent and upright leadership. This Review has upheld 
the cause of the worker and the union in season and out, 
and it speaks to labor not as a flatterer but as a friend. 
Its advice to the American Federation of Labor is to clean 
its house, and then set out on a program of drastic dis- 
ciplining of racketeering officials. The withdrawal of a 


few charters and the cancellation of affiliations would.. 
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make a good beginning. If the American Federation of 
Labor is not strong enough, or courageous enough, to 
help the courts to jail the thieves and murderers who dom- 
inate the locals in some cities, the sooner it makes way 
for a Federation that can, the better for organized labor. 


Do We Need a Dictator? 


HE address of Owen D. Young at Notre Dame on 

June 5 is notable among Commencement pronounce- 
ments. Published in full by such represertative journals 
as the New York Times and Herald-Tribune, it also drew 
forth comment, most of them favorable, from journals of 
standing throughout the country. This general interest 
was occasioned partly by Mr. Young’s high rank in the 
industrial world, but mainly by the striking character of 
the social and political changes which he advocated. 

With Mr. Young’s analysis of the factors immediately 
underlying the present depression, we are at least in par- 
tial agreement. It is wholly true that at the present time, 
we are reaping the bitter fruits of our economic sins. Liv- 
ing standards advanced in the last quarter of a century, 
and while it need not be maintained that they advanced 
too far, the effort to keep up with them imposed a heavy 
burden, particularly, thinks Mr. Young, upon our agri- 
cultural population. “ The farmer naturally wanted to 
keep up with Lizzie,” and when he fell back, the disparity 
was alleviated for a time by an artificial credit furnished 
through “ semi-governmental agencies.” But “the day 
came when the farmer had to settle.” On that day he 
stopped buying, and industrial production began to fall 
off. The natural sequence was unemployment, “and we 
started the downward spiral which resulted in the ava- 
lanche which is now in progress.” 

What followed is too tragically present to the mind 
of the country to need detailed presentation. The era of 
speculation and waste during which “ we no longer sought 
high living standards from honest labor, but extravagance 
from dishonest gains,” had poisoned society and govern- 
ment. From the individual, this devastating extravagance 
spread to the Government, and soon it was no longer a 
question whether the individual or the Government could 
pay its debts. The question was, rather, “ whether or not 
current income was enough to pay the interest on debts.” 

To this analysis, small exception can be taken. As to 
Mr. Young’s proposed remedy, we are not equally certain. 
Fundamentally, it appears to consist in the assumption 
that the powers outlined in the Federal Constitution cre- 
ate a government too weak to deal adequately with the 
complexities of an industrial society. 

Weighty reasons can be advanced in support of that 
assumption. The makers of the Constitution had in mind 
a people unified in political opinions and, to a large extent, 
in religion. Furthermore, the population was predom- 
inantly agricultural, and while some of the early states- 
men, notably Jefferson, prognosticated the evils that would 
ensue should the predominance be shifted to finance and 
industry, the majority apparently, did not dream that 
this shift would ever be made. But the change came, and 
it must be admitted that with our rise to economic and 
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industrial leadership, paralysis of the vital functions of 
Government, which are to preserve peace and order, and 
to protect and advance the interests of the citizen, has 
set in. 

The facts, we concede, are with Mr. Young. ©ur 
economic system is a dog-eat-dog system, and the Gov- 
ernment, in its attempts at regulation, has broken down. 
But it is at least conceivable and, in our judgment, highly 
probable, that this breakdown is not the result of an at- 
tempt by the Government to regulate economic and in- 
dustrial interests through a steady, consistent, and intel- 
ligent use of its Constitutional rights and powers. It is, 
rather, the result of the failure’of the Government to 
invoke its plenary Constitutional authority. The Consti- 
tution has not been tried, and proved impotent. But 
Government has been shown to be impotent because it 
has been unwilling or unable to enforce its rights, and 
to fulfil its duties, under the Constitution. 

For these and other weighty reasons, we see no health 
in Mr. Young’s proposal to add to the powers of the 
President until he shall be little less than a dictator. That 
would be to replace the Constitution with its written 
powers, rights, and restrictions, by an official of vaguely 
defined powers and responsibilities. Who shall, or who 
could, answer for him? Desperate as is our plight, we 
are not yet ready to abandon government by written 
charter, for government by men. 


The Basic Remedy 


T is regrettable that Mr. Young in his Notre Dame 

speech did not carry his keen and accurate analysis of 
the factors which have occasioned the depression, to its 
logical end. Possibly he believed that his hearers would 
push forward, on the grounds he had indicated, to the 
ultimate conclusion, and the basic remedy. 

There is no problem in life that does not involve the 
human element. Back of every stirring in agriculture, 
politics, industry, and economics, lie the human intellect 
and the human will. When these forces work to the com- 
mon woe, we waste our time in seeking to apply an im- 
mediate remedy to the evils that are manifest in society. 
No cancer can be cured by dusting it with powdered orris. 
The root of the distress that afflicts the world is in the 
evil that germinates in the mind and the heart of man. 
That evil must be torn out. 

The world is filled with bitterness and misery, wrote 
Pius XI in his recent Encyclical, because the greed and 
lust of man for gold and for power have destroyed justice 
and made charity a mockery. Forty years ago Leo XIII 
prescribed the basic remedy, when he taught in his famous 
Encyclical on Labor, “ If society is to be healed now, in 
no other way can it be healed save by a return to Chris- 
tian life and to Christian principles.” 

Assuredly, Government must do its part in redeeming 
society. But the efficient means lie deeper that legislative 
enactments. Society will sicken and languish until justice 
and charity rule the conduct of its constituent members. 
The basic remedy, without which all efforts are futile, is 
a return to Christ. 
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The Irish Land Annuities 


ANDREW E, MALONE 


ORE than twenty years ago, it was confidently 
M believed that the Irish land problem had been 
finally solved by the provisions of the Irish Land 
Act of 1909, so that it may come as something of a shock 
to outsiders to discover that not only is the problem not 
yet solved, but that it is likely to be the cause of fric- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland. Whether even 
the Free State’s Land Act of 1929 will solve the problem 
finally, time alone will show; what is now quite obvious 
is that the “ Great” Land Act of 1903 has left to all 
concerned problems peculiar to itself. 

The beginnings of land purchase in Ireland go back 
to 1869, when the “ glebe” lands held by the Church of 
Ireland were offered to their tenants on purchase agree- 
ments. That was a small beginning, but under the Land 
Acts from 1869 to 1881, some 7,600 tenants entered 
upon the long process which was intended to make them 
the owners of the lands they tilled. The “ Ashbourne ” 
Act of 1885 added another 25,367 potential owners, and 
other acts added a further 42,436 up to the end of 1902. 
The acts of 1903-1909 broke up some 9,450 estates among 
about 270,000 tenant owners, so that when the Irish Free 
State came into being there were about 400,000 purchasers 
liable to pay the annuities under their purchase agree- 
ments to the State. 

Up to that time, the British Government had complete 
control of the entire business, both in London and in 
Dublin ; but the creation of two new authorities in Ireland 
complicated the business considerably. An additional 
complication lay in the fact that the annuities were to be 
retained by the Irish State which was to have been cre- 
ated under the “ Home Rule” Act of 1920, and by the 
provisions of this Act they are retained now by the 
Government of Northern Ireland. But under this Act 
fiscal control was retained by the British Parliament, so 
that the retention of the annuities in Ireland would be 
set off against the revenues derived from other Irish 
sources. 

That was a feature of all the land acts passed by the 
British Parliament, and it is by virtue of that feature 
that the Free State Government today retains from the 
county grants the amounts of annuities unpaid by pur- 
chasers in the respective counties. The State held a kind 
of mortgage on the land, and the tenant really only be- 
comes the owner when that mortgage is paid off. In 
any event, the annuities must be paid, and the problem 
of the moment is not whether the tenant purchaser shall 
pay them or not, but rather to which State authority they 
must be paid ultimately. 

There is now no question, although there most cer- 
tainly was at the inception of the non-payment agitation, 
that the purchaser need not pay the annuities at all, and 
that he may hold the land upon which it was agreed to 
pay an annual sum over an agreed period of years, with- 
out further payment of any kind. This _historico- 


communistic argument has been effectively scotched by 
the action of the Free State Government in suing de- 
faulters in the courts, and in making seizures of property 
where the decrees were not quickly met. So that side of 
the agitation may be said to be on the point of flickering 
out, although there is the possibility that it may be revived 
at any moment again. 

The present problem depends upon the payment of in- 
terest to the holders of land stock, a form of security 
which first came into prominence under the terms of the 
Land Act of 1891. Under this and subsequent acts the 
selling landlord was not to be paid in cash, but received 
instead “stock,” guaranteed as to its interest by the 
British Government, which ranked in the market with 
“ consols,” and was freely traded on the Stock Exchange 
as one of the “ gilt-edged ” securities in which trust funds 
might safely be invested. One aspect of the problem of 
the moment must not be overlooked: the amount of Irish 
“land stock” that is held by Religious and other com- 
munities, and by trustees on behalf of all kinds of poor 
people. Of course, they have the interest guaranteed by 
the British Government, but the British Government must 
look to the Government of the Irish Free State for the 
repayment of the principal and interest on the huge sum 
involved. 

In the beginning, the British Government held as se- 
curity for the payment of the annuities the grants made 
to Irish “ Unions,” or poor-law authorities, and by the 
simple expedient of withholding these grants the Govern- 
ment could recoup any losses. This same principle was 
made permanent in later land legislation, with the differ- 
ence that the county-council grants were substituted for 
those of the “ Unions.” 

When the Irish Free State came into being in 1922, 
Ireland had become in almost all respects a nation of 
peasant proprietors. Since 1903, some 200,000 farmers 
had become the virtual owners of the land they tilled at 
sums considerably lower than the rents which they had 
previously paid to their landlords. From the beginning 
of land purchase, over 13,000,000 acres had passed into 
the ownership of the farmers, and in the few years be- 
tween 1903 and 1909, no less than half the agricultural 
soil of Ireland had passed into the ownership of its tillers 
under the terms of the Wyndham and Birrell Land Acts. 
This vast transaction had involved the advance of about 
£68,000,000 by the State, for which the only real security 
was the honesty of those who had entered into agree- 
ments to pay certain sums annually to the Land Com- 
mission. Any default on the part of the purchaser fell 
first upon his neighbors, and ultimately upon the British 
taxpayer who had guaranteed the repayment of the 
amounts invested by the public in “ land stock.” 

The following tabular statement will illustrate at a 
glance the position and the amounts involved in the present 
disputes about the ownership of the annuities: 
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Within thirty years the social economy of Ireland had 
been revolutionized by the advance of £108,622,947 by 
the investors of Great Britain and Ireland, attracted by 
the guarantee of the British Government. The farmers 
of Ireland had made themselves responsible for the repay- 
ment, with interest, of that vast sum, no matter what the 
conditions of agriculture were to be in the unknown 
future, and it is plain that the amount must now be 
repaid. 

Today the annuities payable on what is still outstand- 
ing of that large sum amounts to about £3,500,000, of 
which about £500,000 is due from the tenant owners of 
Northern Ireland, and about £3,000,000 from those of the 
Irish Free State. Under the terms of the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920, the Government of Northern 
Ireland is entitled to retain the annuities collected within 
its borders for its own Exchequer, but it is sometimes 
overlooked that the fiscal control of Northern Ireland 
still remains with the House of Commons, and that in 
consequence bookkeeping entries take the place of cash 
transfers. When the Irish Free State came into being, 
it had full fiscal control from the first, so that transfers 
of cash had to be made as soon as arrangements between 
the two Governments had been completed. 

Such an agreement was made in March, 1923, between 
W. T. Cosgrave, on the part of the Irish Free State, and 
John W. Hills, on the part of the British Government. 
The first clause of this Agreement states: 

It is agreed: 

1. The Free State Government undertake to pay at agreed inter- 
vals to the appropriate fund the full amount of the annuities accru- 
ing due from time to time, making themselves responsible for the 
actual collection from the tenant purchaser. 

2. The security for such payments shall be primarily a Free 
State Guarantee Fund similar to that under existing legislation, 
and, secondarily, the Central Fund of the Irish Free State. 

3. The British Government shall continue as at present to pro- 
vide the stock and cash necessary to finance purchase agreements 
pending at this date. Should any case arise as to whether any 
case is a pending agreement, the same shall be referred to Mr. 
Justice Wylie (the Irish Free State Land Court Judge), whose 
decision shall be final. 

4. The British Government shall provide out of moneys voted 
by Parliament the cost of interest and sinking fund on bonus and 
excess stock as already issued or required for such pending pur- 
chase agreements, together with the remuneration of the Banks 
of England and Ireland for management, subject to a contribution 
by the Irish Free State at the rate of £160,000 per annum. Pro- 
vided that such payments on both sides shall be without prejudice 
to the ultimate financial settlement. 

5. The cost of administration of land purchase in the Free State 
area, except as provided under paragraphs 4 above, shall be borne 
by the Irish Free State. 

This is the relevant section of the so-called “ secret 


agreement ” which caused so much surprise to the new 
Free State Government; but at the time it was mentioned 
in the Dail the members of the Fianna Fail party had 


March, 1926, again the very first clause dealt with the 
land annuities in the following words: 

The Government of the Irish Free State undertake to pay 
to the British Government at agreed intervals the full amount 
of the annuities accruing due from time to time under the Irish 
Land Acts 1891-1909, without any deduction whatsoever whether 
on account of Income Tax or otherwise. 

These are the facts of the situation as it exists at the 
moment. When it comes to interpreting these facts, the 
Free State Government relies upon the terms of the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920, which never became 
operative in the Free State area, and upon the additional 
fact that the Agreement of 1923 was never ratified by 
either the Parliament of Great Britain or that of the 
Free State. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
agreements were made and accepted by the two Govern- 
ments; and that for seven years they were rigidly re- 
spected by both Governments. Whether they have the 
force of law is now doubted by the Free State Govern- 
ments, but the British Government seems to have no 
doubt on the matter. 


“Let’s Look at the Record” 


RicHARD REID 


HEN one of our Catholic editors some time ago 

asserted that he was not surprised at the result 
of the 1928 Presidential campaign because he expected 
that Governor Smith “ would probably be defeated owing 
to the well-known bigotry of the Southern States,” and 
when another quite recently—in April—referred editori- 
ally to “the bigots of the South who defeated Smith,” 
they voiced an opinion that is almost a dogma in many 
circles. Indeed, some publicists have raised the question 
of whether, as a result of this “ well-known bigotry of 
the Southern States,” Catholics can, in justice to them- 
selves, ever support a Southerner for the Presidency. 

This attitude was strengthened by a recent editorial in 
the New York Times in which it was asserted that the 
friendliness of the South toward the Roosevelt candidacy 
after its record in the 1928 Presidential campaign indi- 
cates that the opposition of the Southern leaders to 
Governor Smith four years ago “was not really for the 
reason which they gave for it. The ostensible cause was 
Prohibition. The real cause was religious bigotry.” 

As a matter of fact, the leaders in the South who are 
now most active for Roosevelt are for the most part 
those who bore the brunt of the battle for Smith after 
his nomination in 1928. Furthermore, in the entire South 
among the leaders of the leaders there were but two 
Democratic United States Senators who “refused to sup- 
port Smith in 1928 because he was a wet” or for any 
other reason, and both of these have been retired to 
private life. 
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Governor Smith was wet and urban, an unpopular 
combination in the dry, rural South, yet it is quite prob- 
able that if he were not a Catholic he would have carried 
the ten States of the “Solid South.” 

Nevertheless, | submit that the tendency to think of 
the South every time bigotry is mentioned, and to assume 
that the defeat of Governor Smith in 1928 was due “to 
the well-known bigotry of the Southern States,” is, to 
state it very mildly, not warranted by facts. Indeed, 
instead of discussing whether Catholics can, in justice to 
themselves, ever support a Southerner for the Presidency, 
I suggest that we should consider, in view of the record, 
whether Catholics can, assuming the validity of the prin- 
ciple on which the question is based, support anyone else! 

In the 1928 election, Governor Smith carried eight 
States. Six of them were in the South. These six were 
in the heart of the South. The more Southern a State 
was, the more loyal it was to the Democratic candidate. 
The more intimate a Southern State’s connection was with 
the North or West, the less enthusiastic was its reaction 
to the candidacy of the “ Happy Warrior.” Witness 
Florida, where native Floridians are proportionately as 
rare as native New Yorkers on Broadway, and North 
Carolina, with its Yankee dash and enterprise, and Texas, 
more of which is nearer Kansas than any State of the 
* Solid South.” 

Governor Smith received eighty-seven electoral votes ; 
of these all but twenty-three came from the South. The 
only States in all the United States which Governor 
Smith carried by indubitably Protestant votes were 
Southern States. 

There are ten States in the “ Solid South.” Harding 
carried Tennessee in 1920, and Coolidge Kentucky in 
1924; these States are not part of the “ Solid South.” 
Of the ten States, Smith carried six, with sixty-four 
electoral votes. He lost four States with fifty electoral 
votes. Therefore he secured a majority of the electoral 
votes in the Solid South. 

He likewise secured a popular vote majority, 1,598,509 
for him and 1,368,280 for Hoover, giving him a lead of 
230,229, which, if distributed among the other States 
of the South in the way that statisticians do after elec- 
tions, would have carried for Smith not only the other 
four States of the “Solid” South but some others as well. 

Again, Governor Smith’s total vote of 1,598,509 in the 
ten States was 59,092 greater than the vote received by 
John W. Davis in his race against Calvin Coolidge in 
1924, the Davis total being 1,539,417. Take the Smith 
vote in the Solid South. Even conceding that every 
Catholic there voted, and voted for Smith—a very violent 
assumption—still, more than one million and a half non- 
Catholics, and in the “ Solid South ” this practically means 
Protestants, cast their ballots for a candidate who was a 
member of the Catholic Church. 

Governor Smith received more votes in every one of 
the ten States of the “ Solid South” than John W. Davis 
did four years before, with one exception, Texas. Smith 
lost Florida, North Carolina, and Virginia as well as 
Texas. Yet in Florida Smith polled 101,764 votes in 
1928 against Davis's 62,083 four years before; in North 
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Carolina Smith’s vote was 287,078, against 284,270 for 
Davis, and in Virginia, 140,146, while Davis got 139,797 
in 1924. The fact that Smith got 284,270 votes in North 
Carolina, a State with scarcely 8,000 Catholics, men, 
women, and children, ought to do violence to preconceived 
notions about the attitude of all Southerners toward 
Catholic candidates, even though Smith lost the State. 

Naturally, since the Republican candidate carried North 
Carolina, Florida, Virginia, and Texas, he received a 
larger vote than Governor Smith, and religious prejudice 
played its part, perhaps a major part, but that does not 
affect in any way the good will of the majority of the 
voters in the Democratic States of the “ Solid South” 
who exercised their suffrage for a candidate who hap- 
pened to be a Catholic. 

There are many, of course, who maintain that the in- 
creased vote of President Hoover in the uniformly Demo- 
cratic States in the South was due almost entirely to 
religious prejudice. Many Republicans in the South who 
thought it wasted energy to vote in previous campaigns 
went to the polls in 1928 because of the increased possi- 
bility of Republican victory in that section; nevertheless 
those entertaining the religious-prejudice theory for the 
unparalleled strength of the Republican standard bearer 
are at least partly right. 

But there is hardly a State in the Union where the 
Hoover vote did not run tens and even hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes ahead of that of Coolidge’s 1924 record. 
and in nearly every State the Hoover total exceeded the 
combined votes of Coolidge and LaFollette, although the 
latter included many normally Democratic votes. 

And if it be admitted that religious prejudice was effec- 
tive outside the South as well as below the Mason-Dixon 
line, where the leaders in public life battled valiantly to 
stem the tide of bigotry which had its source largely in 
money, publications, and leaders imported from other sec- 
tions of the country, the injustice of making the South 
and only the South synonymous with religious prejudice 
in political discussions ought to be apparent to all right- 
minded men, especially since Governor Smith would still 
have been decisively defeated even if the ballot of every 
Hoover voter in the ten States of the “ Solid South” or 
even in every State in the South were credited to the 
“ Happy Warrior.” 


TRANQUIL RICHES 


Still moments freighted with expectancy 

When pregnant clouds withhold their gathered rain 
That ceasing suddenly will fall again 

And plume the tips of grasses springing high; 

Pale light of dawn that so mysteriously 

Sifts through the night in whose black ranks entrain 
Massed regiments of shadows ere the stain 

Of morning crimsons the wide eastern sky: 


These are more cherished than the vocal days 
Vibrant with hum of bee or song of lark, 
More prized than glow which rends the milk-white haze 
Dividing silver daylight from the dark: 
And tranquil riches of our proven loves 
Are precious beyond ardor passion moves. 
Amy Brooks MAGINNISs. 
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Catholic Action School—Second Year 


DanieEt A. Lorp, S.]. 


Action is almost frightening in its possibilities and 
extent. ‘‘ The active participation of the laity in the 


, \ HE program opened to Catholics through Catholic 


apostolic mission of the hierarchy” is a simple definition 
simply astonishing in its import and promise. One does 
not undertake so impressive a project untrained and inex- 
perienced. 

Priests, sisters, teaching brothers, lay men and women 
instinctively realized that, if the hierarchy are trained 
through long years for their apostolic mission, the laity 
could hardly hope effectively to cooperate with them 
unless they brought to that cooperation a somewhat pro- 
portionate training. Catholicism cannot be applied to 
the whole of life without considerable thought and prac- 
tical experience. The Encyclicals dealing with Catholic 
Action are sufficiently packed with thought and suggested 
work to demand thoughtful study. 

And if leaders for Catholic Action were to be de- 
veloped, they needed more than just the ordinary Catholic 
education. They needed a training that made clear what 
Catholic Action meant, what were the actual apostolic 
possibilities of lay men and women, how existing or- 
ganizations could be adjusted to cooperate in the high 
purposes of the Holy Father and the frequently expressed 
wishes of the ecclesiastical leaders of America. 

Willingness to work is not a test of ability. Nor is 
the desire to lead the equivalent for actual ability to lead. 
One learns to be a skilled workman in any line only 
through careful training and experience. And one be- 
comes a trustworthy leader only after one has mastered 
the ideals and purposes of a cause and the technique 
by which those ideals and purposes are attained. 

Hence to meet the need for courses in Catholic Action 
and in its immediate application to the possibilities of the 
laity, the Central Office of the Sodality of Our Lady 
opened in St. Louis its first Summer School of Catholic 
Action. St. Louis University School of Sociology fully 
accredited the courses. Webster and Fontbonne Colleges 
opened their beautiful classrooms and living quarters to 
the students. Announcements were made in the spring 
of 1931, and last August 406 regular students registered 
for the complete course, while another 150 attended as 
auditors and occasional visitors. 

From the start there was no questioning the enthusiasm 
and deep interest of the priests, Religious, and parish and 
school Sodalists who made up the vast majority of the 
students. Time was stolen from lunch for special meet- 
ings. Extra lectures were added to permit fuller develop- 
ment of important questions. Special group meetings 
brought together during almost every spare moment 
parish directors and prefects, teachers of Religion, college 
and high-school leaders, and parish Sodalists. 

Enthusiasm and interest mounted steadily with the two 
weeks of the course. The secular priests who attended 


spontaneously signed a statement of how much the course 


had meant to them. Young men and women asked eagerly 
for extra lectures and courses. One bishop was so im- 
pressed that he is this year exempting from junior-clergy 
examinations any of his priests who take the course. 
Sisters called it the most practical course they had ever 
attended, though at the same time “ more spiritually valu- 
able than a retreat.”’ 

This year at St. Louis the Summer School of Catholic 
Action holds, during the last two weeks of August, its 
second session. Once more it is fully accredited. Once 
more the pleasantest of living conditions are offered to 
students, priests, Sisters, Brothers, lay men and women, 
who attend the course. An augmented staff, under the 
direction of the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., and the Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., is directing the courses. 

Catholic Action is not only ineffective but may be posi- 
tively dangerous unless those engaged in it are actuated 
by the highest spiritual motives and guided by the sound- 
est Catholic truth. The Summer School has, in conse- 
quence, stressed the spiritual element and tied action as 
closely as possible with Catholic doctrine. 

Last year each day opened with the Mass in which 
the students liturgically participated. The first general 
class, before the division into specialized groups, was de- 
voted to an intensive study of Christ in the life of the 
individual. 

This year the beautiful liturgical features of the Sum- 
mer School will once more be emphasized. The first 
lecture of the day, which all must attend, will take in 
succession the twelve fundamental doctrines taught by 
Christ as the source and inspiration of Catholic Action. 
These twelve lectures, tied together in a logical sequence, 
will present Catholic dogma not as something to be 
defended against adversaries, but as a workable and 
splendid system on which to build a life. They will regard 
the connection between Faith and action. They will show 
the relationship between Catholicism as a theory of life 
and the actual carrying of that theory into the world 
through Catholic Action. 

Following this fundamental lecture, the groups are 
divided on the basis of those who took last year’s courses 
and those who are taking fundamentals of Catholic Action. 
The first group will study intensively the principles of 
Catholic Action as they flow from the great doctrines. 
The second group will be divided again into those whose 
interests center in parish and those who are concerned 
with Catholic Action in schools. Fundamentals of or- 
ganization, method, programs, committee work, and the 
like, will be explained in detail, and Catholic Action made 
practical and workable. 

During the first period following lunch, experts will 
give a series of six talks and demonstrations. These will 
be concerned with liturgy, catechetical methods, practical 
sociology, boy and girl work, advanced Sodality methods, 
personnel methods for school, social, and religious pro- 
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grams for parishes and schools, play production, litera- 
ture and study club methods. The courses will be re- 
peated the following week so that each student can take 
two intensive courses. 

An hour of supervised study gives time for intensive 
work and affords an opportunity for informal meetings 
and discussions. The day’s work closes with a round- 
table discussion in which the groups meet on the basis 
of their interests and needs. 

Following last year, these discussions will aim to bring 
out practical problems connected with Catholic Action, 
parish organization, school religious guidance, and give a 
chance for the students of the Catholic Action classes to 
demonstrate methods and to exchange ideas and to recom- 
mend practical plans made effective by their groups in 
actual operation. 

Though the work is given in such a way that lay men 
and women get the greatest possible benefit from the 
courses, special attention is given to priests, seminarians, 
Brothers, and Sisters, who are the ones to direct and 
train these Catholic leaders. The courses for them have 
something of the character of normal work or teacher 
training. They are the leaders of the leaders, and their 
interests and needs are given the fullest attention and 
consideration. 

The two last weeks of August have been selected as 
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the time for the Summer School because of the fact that 
retreats for priests and Religious are usually over by 
August 15 and all other summer schools have closed. In 
consequence it is a time that does not interfere with any 
of the normal activities of the vacation time. 

Thanks to the generous cooperation of St. Louis Uni- 
versity and the corporate colleges, fees for the course 
have been kept to a minimum. The tuition is $18.50, and 
includes everything. Those who care to board are most 
comfortably housed and cared for at $30 for the two 
weeks. 

In the Summer School of Catholic Action, an important 
contribution is being made to the whole program of lay 
activity. It aims to reach the leaders. It hopes to make 
Catholic Action thoroughly practical and entirely work- 
able. It links the theories of the spiritual life and the 
doctrines of our Faith directly with the work lay men 
and women can do. It offers clear-cut training to leaders. 
It proffers help to the leaders of the leaders. 

The success of the first year was notable. The second 
year seems to promise even better results and an in- 
creased attendance. Catholic Action is something that 
needs intensive study. The Summer School of Catholic 
Action hopes that it offers not merely a theoretical study 
but a practical application of the Pope’s great ideals to 
modern life. 


At St. Stephen’s, Vienna 


JouN Moopy 


sion to go to Vienna with a business friend. It 

was my first visit to the famous old city on the 
Danube, and I had looked forward to the journey with 
the keenest interest. The romantic appeal of Vienna is 
very compelling ; but it was especially interesting to me as 
having been for centuries the banking and commercial 
center of the Austrian Empire of pre-War days—and 
as still the financial center of Middle Europe, despite 
the carving up of Austria after the War. 

We arrived from Berlin on Sunday morning, putting 
up at the famous old Bristol Hotel—much run down at 
the heel, like everything else in Vienna. Though the end 
of the War was then nearly nine years back, the city was 
still suffering acutely and looked drab and crumbling. 
Old cobblestone streets, much in need of repair; horse- 
drawn vehicles far outnumbering the autos; shabby, un- 
painted shops; grimy and weatherbeaten public buildings ; 
and a noticeable scarcity of people on the streets. That 
Sunday noon my friend and I strolled all around the 
Ringstrasse (a distance of two miles), and at times we 
walked a full block without passing a soul. The people, 
too, for the most part, looked listless and poverty stricken. 

Having gone to Vienna for business reasons, however, 
the following day my friend and I plunged into our work, 
visiting bankers, holding conferences, and talking “ shop.” 
We soon forgot to philosophize on the vicissitudes of the 
Viennese. The philosophy of dollars and cents and the 
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prospects for doing business with the Viennese bankers 
promised to shut out all other thoughts or interests. 

But in spite of the best-laid plans of mice and men, life 
is full of surprises. Leaving a certain banking house 
around noon of that Monday—a little too early for 
luncheon—we stopped on the corner opposite the famous 
old cathedral of St. Stephen’s. The beautiful spire of 
this world-famous building, towering 450 feet in the air, 
is perhaps the finest Gothic spire in the world. We de- 
cided to wander in to use up the time until the luncheon 
hour. The cathedral is not very large, but its beautiful 
windows remind one of Chartres. And the interior is 
extraordinarily impressive, with its thirty-five marble 
altars and fine statuary and paintings. 

It happened to be the fifteenth of August. The cathe- 
dral was crowded and a Solemn Mass was in progress. 
Our first impulse was to turn away and return at some 
other hour, but we were pushed forward by the crowd 
until we found ourselves in the body of the church with 
no way of escape. We finally found standing space quite 
near one of the side altars, which was lighted, and before 
which, I noticed, two nuns and a dear old man were 
kneeling. 

The sanctuary was full of priests, acolytes, and 
choristers; the music was gorgeous. Never before had 
either of us been at a Mass in a Catholic church. If 
ever I had happened to enter a Catholic church as a 
sightseer during Mass, I had invariably turned and fled; 
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but now we were penned in and had to wait at least until 
the crowd thinned out. I did not want to leave even then, 
for I was deeply stirred, though it was embarrassing 
when, at the sound of a bell, everybody around us dropped 
to his knees on the hard stone floor. I suggested in a 
whisper to my friend that we do likewise. 

“ What?” he exclaimed, “ we business men kneel on 
a hard stone floor? Absurd!” 

And so, like two dolts, we continued to stand. 

Though the beautiful service, with its mystic ritual and 
lovely music, held my interest, I was more and more 
drawn to look at that small lighted altar where first I 
had seen the two nuns and the old man kneeling. I 
wondered why they stayed there so long; and why others 
came and knelt there. Of many in the church this seemed 
to be the only small altar fully lighted and about which 
masses of flowers had been placed. Why was this so? It 
puzzled and intrigued me. 

Then, as I looked again, I understood. Above the little 
altar was a beautiful marble figure of the Blessed Virgin. 
Why of course, it was the shrine of Our Lady, whose 
great Feast day was being celebrated. Without realizing 
it, we had walked into the cathedral on the Feast of the 
Assumption. 

Shortly after, with the Mass drawing to its end, people 
began to leave, and my friend and I also quietly with- 
drew. For the rest of the day we again plunged into busi- 
ness, and the morning’s experience was temporarily 
eclipsed from my mind. But around five o’clock I was 
free and alone; my friend had gone shopping. I started 
out for a stroll, and without premeditation walked direct- 
ly to St. Stephen’s. Evidently Vespers had just been 
held, and the Benediction was ending as I entered. The 
congregation flooded out, but I found a place not far 
from the shrine which I had particularly noticed in the 
morning, and on which the candles still were burning. 
There were no seats there, only kneeling benches. 

A few people remained, and a few more came in, but 
shortly thereafter most of the lights were put out, ex- 
cept those at Our Lady’s shrine; but the lengthening rays 
of the afternoon sun, coming through the lovely windows, 
filled the Church with a wonderful effulgent glow, and 
a strong shaft of sunlight fell on the statue of the Blessed 
Mother above her marble altar. It seemed altogether 
sweet, peaceful, and holy. 

There are moments (or hours) that come to every man 
—to even the hardest and most worldly—when the over- 
powering mystery of life bids him stop, wonder, and, 
perchance, pray; awakening something dormant which 
forces the soul to cry out for light, guidance, help. This 
was such an hour for me. As I knelt there that late 
afternoon, watching the sunbeams and the shadows 
lengthen, the flickering of the little red lamp above the 
altar, with the occasional quiet gliding across the great 
sanctuary of some priest or acolyte, and the coming in 
of men and women who mostly came to Our Lady’s 
shrine, prayed a little and then departed, I was indeed 
crying out for light and leading. 

For twenty-five years I had been doubting the existence 
or the need of God; had held, with the modern man, that 
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all religious faith was poetry or mere illusion. But no 
doubt in my heart I knew—and in occasional flashes of 
common sense would admit—that this was a false phil- 
osophy. Life meant nothing without purpose, and this 
purpose could only be apprehended by a belief in God. But 
where was this God? Why could I not find Him? This 
had ever been the riddle and the repeated cause of my 
disillusionment. 

But in that hour of meditation, which lengthened -on 
to two hours and more, I went through the exact ex- 
perience which Cardinal Newman described when he said, 
“When once a man really, with the eyes of his soul, and 
by the power of Divine grace, recognizes his Creator, he 
has passed a line; that has happened to him which can- 
not happen twice; he has bent his stiff neck, and tri- 
umphed over himself.” 

I did not then know these words of Newman, but I 
did know before I left that darkening church that I had 
“ passed a line.” And when the last rays of the sun had 
disappeared, when the Angels and Saints on the darkened 
windows no longer could be clearly seen, when all objects 
in the great church had receded into shadow, and only 
the marble figure of Our Lady glistened in the candle- 
light, I arose and went out into the evening with the 
precious conviction that, by the help of Divine Grace, 
I had found my God. 

I was haunted by this experience for all the remain- 
ing days in Vienna. The next morning, and the next, and 
the third (which was our last day there), I arose early 
and stole out to St. Stephen’s. On all these mornings an 
early Mass was in progress, but each time I was drawn 
to the little shrine, where I spent my moments in peace- 
ful (though clumsy) devotion and prayer. And through- 
out the busy hours of each day, the St. Stephen’s ex- 
perience was never absent from my mind; while on the 
twenty-two-hour trip from Vienna to Paris I thought of 
little else. 

Was it all a temporary aberration, as the psychoanalyst 
would say? If so, the mood would pass. Thus did I de- 
bate the matter during those long, tiresome hours on the 
Orient Express as the train jumped and bumped along, 
crept slowly up the grades, and tore down hill and around 
curves at what seemed to me dangerous speed. Sleep was 
impossible in that rolling train, nor could I read; my 
mind would not allow me to concentrate on my book, for 
the memory of St. Stephen’s possessed me. 

No, it did not pass. Back in France, where I remained 
with my family for the rest of the summer, this Vienna 
experience still haunted me. Business matters receded 
into the background; I no longer hurried to my Paris 
bankers to learn how New York stocks were “ doing ’; 
nor worried about my New York business mail. These 
mundane things would keep. What seemed more im- 
portant to me just then was to visit anew the famous 
Paris churches. 

Odd as it may seem, my lifelong prejudice against the 
Catholic Church had disappeared overnight. I did not 
as yet know very much about Catholicism ; but never after 
that experience in St. Stephen’s did the thought once 
cross my mind that there was anything alien to me about 
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the Catholic Church—it just seemed like home. And 
though I still had a long way to travel before | actually 
crossed the threshold into the Church, I was “a Catholic 
in the making” after the Feast of the Assumption in 
1927. 


The Incredible Parish 
Joun J. O'CONNOR 
wal ve people in this parish,” an old man in the 
Bunbeg general store assured me, “ are living on 
the end of the devil's tail.” 

The most exhaustive government report could not have 
better emphasized the grinding poverty of these surviving 
remnants of the old Irish nation. The farms in this 
isolated parish on the extreme west coast of Donegal are 
few and had been recently flooded by a violent thunder- 
storm. There is nothing more depressing than to come 
suddenly upon a solitary August hayrick standing in two 
feet of water. 

A short distance up the deserted road I noticed a very 
modern house—as incongruous in its bleak setting of 
lonesome bog and sharp-toothed rock as a castle in pigmy 
land. It had a wireless aerial, a beautiful flower garden, 
and a white pebble path, fringed with seashells, leading 
up to the shining oak floor. 

The proud old man in tatters silently humored my 
childish curiosity. I wanted to know a hundred-and-one 
things about the house. It was typical of others I had 
seen in the most desolate parts of Mayo (God help us!), 
Galway, and elsewhere in Donegal. How and where 
was the money obtained? And why build an expensive 
house before an ocean that is always nursing a gale? 

“We love this parish,” was the old man’s brave reply. 
““ Some of us go out to America. We make our fortune— 
or fail. But we come back home to die.” 

He shook hands gravely and left me. Who can ex- 
plain the ancient, passionate lover of the Gaeltacht peasant 
for the most bitter soil in Ireland? War, famine, and 
persecution have salted his bread for centuries—yet he 
has cheerfully survived to become his more favored 
brother’s schoolmaster in Gaelic; and to teach the casual 
American tourist the melody of happiness that penniless 
St. Francis knew. 

On Sunday morning a Dublin girl invited a small party 
in Bunbeg’s snug little hotel to drive to the church in her 
sport roadster. The distance was two Irish miles. As 
we sped comfortably along, skirting the sea, I observed 
that the women trudging the long bog road far out- 
numbered the men. 

“Is it possible,” I facetiously asked the driver, “ that 
Irishmen have suddenly become indifferent to religion?” 

“ Certainly not!” was her indignant reply. ‘“ The men 
in this parish, as their fathers before them, are now 
harvesting in England and Scotland. They will not re. 
turn until November.” 

With the vicious propensity of certain pundits, par- 
ticularly historians, who habitually close their eyes to evi- 
dence that does not exactly fit in with their preconceived 
notions, I strenuously objected. England, I reprovingly 
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reminded her, had at least two million of her own workers 
unemployed. Would she explain, please, how Bunbeg 
men, under these distressing and impossible circumstances, 
achieved employment ? 

“Our men work harder,’ was her simple solution to 
this amazing state of things. 

My first glimpse of the church was almost a disappoint- 
ment. It stood, so I had been informed, on the site of 
an ancient Mass cave that had been hallowed by the blood 
of martyrs. Fancy had demanded a gorgeous temple. 
1 found a dark, rugged stone structure—as unspectacular 
as the life of a great saint. 

As we prepared to enter, I fumbled in my pocket for 
a few coins. But there was no collection plate. I was 
dumbfounded. It was as if the holy-water font were 
missing. The Dublin girl hastily explained that there 
was no regular Sunday collection. When the pastor 
needed money, the people of the parish gave him what 
he asked for . . . a pound or so. 

Before Mass began, as is customary in Ireland, the 
pastor read aloud a number of prayers. Again I was 
greatly confused because he spoke Gaelic. The responses 
came clear and loud—in Gaelic. These people were using 
their native tongue that centuries of intense persecution 
could not destroy. English, in Bunbeg, is a foreign 
language that is learned for the first time in the school. 
Would that I spoke French or Italian with the same 
delightful fluency! 

At the conclusion of Mass, the pastor turned from 
the altar, cast an angry glance at the few hastily depart- 
ing members of his flock, and made a few ordinary an- 
nouncements, to my great joy, in English. He then re- 
minded his parishioners of the new St. Columba’s church 
they were soon to build, and named a day when he ex- 
pected every available man to meet him with cart, pick, 
and shovel for the preliminary excavation. A subscrip- 
tion list would be published so that the amount of the 
various contributions would not be a secret between God 
and the contributor. 

The devil, of course, would encourage laziness and 
stinginess. The former evil, we were strongly assured, 
would not be tolerated; while the miser was tormented 
with the sage reflection that if his payment was not im- 
mediate and generous, there would soon be a large 
accumulation of interest that he would eventually be 
forced to meet. Finally, as an additional incentive, we 
were given the notable example of an old woman who 
had already promised to contribute all she had, her pen- 
sion, to the worthy cause. 

There was not the least doubt in my mind that, de- 
spite the poverty of the region and the scarcity of men, 
the church would be built; and that, under such able and 
inspiring leadership, it would be worthy in every way of 
the great patron saint of Donegal. 

The pastor, a powerfully built man with dark, piercing, 
blue eyes, a ruddy complexion and white hair, took out 
his watch and announced that he would give “a six- or 
seven-minute sermon on Matrimony.” 

It was the best short sermon I have ever heard. He 
began with our first parents, described the marriage feast 
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of Cana, emphasized the necessity of observing God’s law, 
and poured out his wrath, in the most clear, forceful, 
and expressive language, on all those who made a 
mockery of the holy Sacrament. Briefly and concisely 
he gave the Church’s ancient and infallible answer to the 
doctrinaire imbecility of such seers as H. G. Wells, Dean 
Inge, and Bertrand Russell. 

When his self-allotted time had expired, true to his 
word, he snapped the silver case of his watch, deposited 
it in an inner pocket, and left the altar. As we stepped 
out into the brilliant August sunshine, | wondered what 
was the reaction of the Bunbeg parishioners to the 
authoritative and compelling words of their gifted pastor. 

IT think I found the answer. While the pastor was 
speaking, from his kneeling posture at the foot of the 
altar one of the altar boys leaned forward and touched 
the tip of his highly polished shoe with an admiring and 
reverential finger. 


Education 





Institutionalism in Higher Education 
Francis M. Crowrey, Pa.D. 
Dean, St. Louis University School of Education 

gener Catholic leaders do not want to establish 
a Catholic university, although they are free to do so 
under the republic, feeling there would be grave danger, 
since they could support only one institution, that they 
would be swept into an intellectual eddy and backwater. 
The thought of inbreeding should be just as abhorrent to 
American Catholics, and it would be a great misfortune, 
indeed, if their attention and aspirations for intellectual 
prestige should be centered upon one university. In other 
words, it is extremely unwise to agitate for the whole- 
sale indorsement of a form of institutionalism which 
senctions the restriction of the development of all uni- 
versities until such time, to use the words of an exclusion- 
ist, ‘as an outstanding university is developed which will 
serve as an efficient guide to others.” The exclusive note 
struck by the advocates of such a proposal has become 
somewhat strident in recent months, and, if continued, is 
bound to antagonize those who feel that loyalty to the 
Pope and to Catholic beliefs is not even remotely linked 
with the support of any given Catholic university. On 
the contrary, it is conceivable that the larger view, en- 
compassing the welfare of all Catholic universities, would 

be more in keeping with the practice of the Church. 
The historic approach to the problem throws new and 
needed light on the single university proposal. The Church 
in America, so as to carry on her work successfully, has 
been forced by adverse circumstances to develop a school 
system which conforms in striking degree with the pub- 
lic-school system in matters of organization and admin- 
istration. The chief factor in dictating compromises in 
form and structure has been the desire to secure recog- 
nition from public agencies. A striking example is found 
in the influence of the numerous standardizing agencies, 
any one of which exercises a larger degree of control 
over Catholic schools than any given Catholic accrediting 
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agency. Klosterkemper in his study of 125 Catholic 
high schools found (1) that secular accrediting agencies 
exercised, in general, a favorable influence on Catholic 
secondary education; (2) that the high-school affiliation 
system of the Catholic University was too inflexible in 
the administration of standards and curricula, neglectful 
of local needs, and unable to contribute anything which 
could not be secured through the regional accrediting 
agency. It is twenty years since the affiliation plan was 
started, yet today it includes only twelve per cent of our 
Catholic high schools and twenty-nine per cent of our 
women’s colleges. The plan has failed, as any plan de- 
vised by a national Catholic university in a country as 
vast as these United States is bound to fail. 

But there are other factors which must be considered. 
For instance, the North Central Association, covering 
twenty States, includes twenty-six Catholic colleges with 
an enrolment of approximately 35,000 students, over one- 
third of the total number in all Catholic higher educa- 
tional institutions. The Middle States and Maryland As- 
sociation, covering five States and the District of Col- 
umbia, includes thirty-seven Catholic higher educational 
institutions with an approximate enrolment of 30,000, 
less than one-third of the total Catholic college and uni- 
versity enrolment. One agency covers five States and the 
District of Columbia, the other cares for twenty. Catholic 
institutions in the North Central constitute twelve per 
cent of the total membership; in the Middle States they 
constitute thirty-three per cent. The territory of the 
North Central is vast and its standards are exacting ; its 
officers are usually State officials, so Catholic members 
have the concept of the all-powerful State to cope with. 
Catholic colleges and universities west of the Alleghanies 
have to adapt their policies and practices to existing 
American usage; their problems are vastly different from 
those of Catholic institutions along the Atlantic seaboard. 
After two years of service in the Middle West, with a 
background of ten years experience in the East, I know 
whereof I speak. 

Data introduced earlier showed that the Catholic col- 
leges care for one-third of the total Catholic college popu- 
lation, while Catholic high schools in North Central ter- 
ritory comprise forty-five per cent of the total number of 
Catholic secondary schools, employ forty-six per cent of 
the teachers, and care for forty-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents. This concentration of Catholic students, schools, 
and teachers gives rise to serious problems; for higher 
standards for new teachers, the imposition of graduate 
study for certification by some States, and statutory in- 
sistence on professional growth, have brought about in- 
creased interest in graduate study. Teachers seeking addi- 
tional training will enrol in local institutions, or in institu- 
tions in North Central territory. Such graduate schools 
understand the peculiar conditions existing in the schools 
of the Middle West. The concentration of all such train- 
ing in one university would drive hundreds of students 
into non-Catholic institutions, and deprive many others of 
any opportunity for advanced work. 

Moreover, Schmitz in his comprehensive nation-wide 
study, “The Adjustment of Teacher Training to Modern 
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Educational Needs,” (p. 71,) shows that teachers in 
Catholic normal schools and Catholic colleges for women 
obtain their training in graduate schools located near the 
institution in which they are teaching. He built up a 
strong case for a full-time attendance, finding that the 
great majority of Sisters carry their work on a part-time 
basis. But the part-time student is with us in ever-in- 
creasing numbers in our graduate schools. Such students 
work on a split-minute schedule; a deplorable condition, 
it is true, yet it will persist until we secure more voca- 
tions, more scholarships, and more lay teachers. Even 
Catholic University, providing special living accommoda- 
tions for Sisters, cared for the graduate training of only 
one-sixth of the Religious teachers included in the survey. 

We find the same phenomenon in public education, as 
reported in Zook’s study, “Residence and Migration of 
University and College Students,” (p. 18), showing that 
approximately one-third of the graduate students of the 
country migrate beyond their home States for study. Due 
to the shortage of scholarships and fellowships in Catholic 
schools, and the conceded lower economic status of Cath- 
olics, it is only reasonable to surmise that the percentage 
of Catholic students who migrate would be much smaller. 
Not so long ago the residents of southern California de- 
manded their own State University, claiming that a uni- 
versity at Berkeley could not possibly serve southern 
California; and they won their case by showing how a 
large majority of the students at Berkeley came from the 
immediately surrounding counties. If one university could 
not serve one State, how could one university serve the 
Catholics of the vast North Central territory, or the 
whole United States? 

The present tendency of Catholic schools to restrict 
graduate courses to those fields in which they are able to 
do meritorious work, as revealed in the reports of the 
N.C.E.A. Committee on Graduate Studies, may well be 
viewed as one of the most hopeful signs for the future 
of the Catholic graduate school. Even a casual examina- 
tion of the list of scholars presented in an earlier article 
would indicate that some institutions are particularly 
strong in certain departments, such as Georgetown in 
political science and medical sciences ; Catholic University 
in economics, education, history, mathematics, philosophy, 
psychology, religion, Scripture, oriental languages, and 
sociology; Notre Dame in chemistry, English, mathe- 
matics, and physics; St. Louis in biology, chemistry, 
classical languages, education, history, medical sciences, 
psychology, seismology, and sociology ; etc., etc. 

Other institutions which might be listed are also lo- 
cated in large cities, which naturally afford the best con- 
ditions for the development of such work. New York 
is the world’s greatest metropolis—Fordham has un- 
equaled educational facilities at her disposal ; Washington 
is the diplomatic center of the world—Catholic University 
and Georgetown profit; St. Louis is the great intellectual 
and industrial centre of the Middle West—St. Louis Uni- 
versity accepts responsibilities in keeping with her stand- 
ing. So we could follow the sun, finding Catholic institu- 
tions in the great urban centers so organized and staffed 
as to be able to perform the function of a university 
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through (1) imparting advanced instruction, (2) offering 
courses which lead to the higher academic and profes- 
sional degrees, (3) preparing students for adding to 
human knowledge by scientific investigation and research. 

The phenomenal growth in the number of Catholic 
women’s colleges has been a matter of concern for some 
Catholic educators, typifying to a certain extent a dis- 
sipation of resources through duplication of facilities. 
Each Religious Community likes to provide a capstone 
for its educational structure, hoping to care also for the 
ever-troublesome teacher-training problem. Some Cath- 
olic women’s colleges are now offering graduate courses 
leading to higher degrees, indicating a movement toward 
university work. If such courses are offered in conjunc- 
tion with a strong university, such as would be true for 
Trinity in Washington, Fontbonne, Maryville or Webster 
in St. Louis, Mundelein in Chicago, or St. Mary’s in 
Notre Dame, the movement will develop along right lines. 

But we do not want a graduate school at every cross- 
roads,.even though geographical and institutional condi- 
tions seem at times to warrant the development. We 
should conserve the resources at hand, and decide on a 
national policy for future development so as to care for 
the needs of the various regional areas. Let us pool our 
resources in six or eight universities strategically located 
to care for regional needs, staff them with good teachers 
and research specialists, supply them with good labora- 
tories, and well-stocked libraries, and turn a deaf ear to 
those who propose that we concentrate our energies on 
the developing of one university. 


Sociology 


Salvaging the Youthful Offender 
Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 
HE preliminary report of a survey of the St. Charles 
Training School, a State institution for delinquent 
boys in Illinois, has been published by the State department 
of public welfare. The study of 600 boys, released im- 
mediately before or after 1925, shows “a high percentage 
of criminal records.” Of 300 Chicago boys, more than 
seventy-two per cent were arrested, and either imprisoned 
or put on probation, after their release from St. Charles. 
The country boys did better, but at that, more than forty 
per cent later appeared before the courts. 

The director of the survey, Rodney H. Brandon, writes 
that these findings are “dismaying.” They are all of 
that. “ Shocking” might be a better word; still, they 
are shocking only to those who do not know the average 
institution, and so have never been forced to ask them- 
selves why this expensive method of dealing with the 
youthful offender so often fails to reform. 

In some instances, the institutions are at fault, but by 
no means in all. When administrators and teachers are 
appointed solely, or largely, on political grounds, the 
effects will certainly be appalling. One might as well put 
our medical clinics in the hands of the “dis, dat, dese, 
and dose” boys, and there are institutions of that kind. 
Their heads have no idea whatever of their work, and 
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are incapable of forming any. To them the work is 
merely a rather easy way of making a living, and by con- 
trast with their institutions, Dotheboys Hall was a place 
of idyllic happiness. What evil the unfortunate children 
do not know when they enter, they quickly acquire. On 
their release, they go back to the world with the master’s 
degree, and credits toward the doctorate, in crime. 

Within recent years, however, the institutions have been 
greatly improved, and under the direction of competent 
and conscientious officials do their best for the unfortunate 
boys and girls under their charge. The simple truth that 
these children need care of the very highest type has 
seeped slowly into the public mind, but the result is the 
institution in charge of men and women who thoroughly 
understand their difficult task, and are prepared and 
eager to finish it to the best of their ability. It is easy 
to lay all the blame for the youthful criminal on the 
institution. But that diagnosis is faulty as well as facile. 

While the political institution is generally a school for 
the training of criminals, even the best institutions, private 
as well as public, show a deplorably high percentage of 
failures. Two facts are usually alleged in extenuation 
by the schools, and both are well founded. 

The first is the lack of adequate after-care. On his 
release the delinquent is usually placed on parole, the 
terms of which are clearly stated. Generally, he will be 
required to report at regular intervals to a State or city 
official, appointed for this work, and to give evidence 
that he is conducting himself in a proper manner. Since 
the purpose of the parole is to extend and fix the reforma- 
tion begun at the institution, it is evident that the parole 
officer must be a man or woman of unimpeachable char- 
acter, tolerant, but not too tolerant, kindly, but not to 
the point of weakness, keen eyed, but not a spy; in brief, 
one whom the delinquent will trust and respect. The 
officer’s work is not so much to repress, as to develop and 
encourage what is best in the life of the boy or girl. If 
he can do that, he can rebuild a broken life. 

Here, in my judgment, we come upon one of the most 
common causes of relapse. A good official is not easily 
found, and when found is always overworked. One case 
is very like another—or, at least, so the average official 
thinks—and the work tends to fall into routine, which is 
tatal. Should he overcome that danger, and I think it 
only fair to say that most of them do, he may be over- 
whelmed with work. Parents quite commonly find that the 
supervision of four or five children in the home taxes 
their energy, ingenuity, and patience to the breaking-point, 
and sometimes beyond it. What success could they hope 
for were their children not normal, but problems; not 
four or five in number—but seventy-five or a hundred; 
not all under one roof, but in a dozen different sections 
of the city; not met by day and by night, but only once 
or twice in a month? The flock of one official of my 
acquaintance numbered 180 delinquent girls. Another 
was required to take under his supervision nearly as many 
boys. I am informed that in some cities the average load 
at times is even heavier. 

That is emphatically a policy of penny wise and pound 
foolish. Were the officer an admirably balanced combin- 
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ation of Solomon and Sherlock Holmes, he could hardly 
hope to keep up with, much less to supervise and guard 
these boys and girls, all of them recently released from 
institutions. Many are sullen or resentful, or bewildered, 
and nearly all are ready to fall into new and more serious 
mischief. Some indeed have laid their plans in the reform- 
atory, and immediately contrive to put them in practice. 

The first purpose of after-care is to preserve what has 
been gained, by supposition, at least, through the reforma- 
tory training. It is imperative, therefore, that the de- 
linquent be kept from contact with what made him a 
delinquent; or, if this is not wholly possible, to make 
that contact casual and infrequent. Hence, the boy or 
girl, beginning a new life, must be supplied with new 
activities to replace the old ones that led to trouble. But 
this cannot be done if the official is incompetent or over- 
worked. Unless, then, we are willing to appoint capable 
officials, in sufficient number, we might just as well ap- 
point none. The after-care will be nothing but a sham. 

Perhaps I am pessimistic in attaching too much weight 
to the second cause of relapse, usually alleged by the in- 
stitutions. The late Brother Barnabas, however, was 
surely no pessimist, yet he admitted that there were some 
boys for whom institutional or any other sort of care was 
worthless, since it came too late. The boy committed to 
an institution has quite commonly run through the gamut 
of juvenile disorders, and has even made excursions into 
the field of serious crime. He is not committed for his 
first offense, but for the first offense of which the State 
has been obliged to take cognizance. The sero medicina 
paratur of Ovid (or is it Horace?) applies to him ex- 
actly; the medicine comes when death has marked the 
patient. For most of these cases, there is the background 
of a home broken by divorce or death, or by the weakness 
or vice of parents. From the outset, the child has been 
warped to evil ways, and he does wrong, hardly knowing 
that it is wrong. Bad example has been an effective 
teacher. The child has no moral, or even social, values. 
He does not know what reverence is, or obedience, and 
there is no one to whom he looks for aid or guidance, as 
the normal child looks to parents and teachers. 

He may be a rebel, easily recognized as such, or that 
more difficult type which can hide its immoral, or un- 
moral, traits. In the smaller towns and cities, where genu- 
ine community spirit still exists, each of these unfortunate 
types is rare. Both are common in the poisonous en- 
vironments of the great cities. They can be reconstructed 
only as by a miracle, through a complete change of en- 
vironment and through training given in a private home 
(which is rarely possible) or in an institution small 
enough to afford them the special care they need. But the 
outlook is not favorable. 

The institution cannot save every case entrusted to it. 
Some loss is inevitable. It is a serious error, however, 
to separate the institution and after-care, since each is a 
necessary stage in a unified process, the end of which is 
the reclamation of the delinquent. But, with all allowances 
made, it is clear that far too many institution boys and 
girls are lost. Only adequate after-care can reduce that 
swelling army to a minimum. 
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Back of Business 


E remember the effort of the Federal Reserve 

system to expand credit by large purchasing of 
Government securities from member banks. After ex- 
pending over $100,000,000 a week for some months, pur- 
chasing declined in recent weeks to $80,000,000, to $60,- 
000,000, and to $50,000,000. The effort has failed, for 
two reasons: (1) while the Federal Reserve tried to in- 
crease idle funds in the banks, foreign countries with- 
drew gold, during the last week about $75,000,000, be- 
cause confidence abroad was little enhanced by the Con- 
gressional quarrel and by the fruitless efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve; (2) the attempt to force credit facilities 
was, and is, caused by the chimera that credit can be 
created at will. 

But the credit agitation continues, in spite of this fail- 
ure. As I am writing this, a $100,000,000 bond pool is 
being formed by the largest banks in the country, headed 
by Thomas W. Lamont (of Morgan) and Mr. Whitney, 
of the Stock Exchange. Additional funds are expected 
with which an attempt will be made to stop the decline 
in bonds (largely in order to prevent the disintegration 
of savings banks’ and life-insurance companies’ holdings ). 
Then, there is the Young organization which is to try 
to drive industry to borrow. And, finally, we register 
the enthusiastic claim that loans and investments of New 
York banks are rising of late; all of which is supposed 
to save the country because the credits will be there. 

True, credits are the life blood of the nation’s business. 
We have about $5,000,000,000 currency ; and hardly ever 
more than $50,000,000,000 in deposits. Yet, the annual 
turnover, in finance, agriculture, industry, transportation, 
and retail trade is far above 500 billions. Where does 
the money come from? The answer is: it is not money, 
it is credits which do the country’s business. But this does 
not mean that credits are everything. In fact, credits are 
worthless unless they are backed up by something sub- 
stantial: value of a factory or a residence, value of labor 
or of a product or stocks or some security. 

Credits are not a force in themselves: they merely re- 
flect industrial power or stability or promise. This simple 
principle is overlooked today. Behind loans and credits 
and investments is, say, industrial production; behind 
that is the consumer; behind him is his income and earn- 
ing power. This last is terribly reduced today. There- 
fore, consumption is shrinking; therefore, industrial pro- 
duction is dropping at an alarming rate; therefore, credits 
are just a shadow of their former volume; and they ought 
to be, because we lack the justification for credits: high 
consumption capacity. 

Instead, we ridicule the pillar that carries the whole 
burden, the consumer. And we try to stimulate credits, 
which is as sensible as planting a rosebush made of paper 
in front of our house expecting it to grow and to bud 
and to blossom. It cannot be done, because it is not nat- 
ural. All these efforts will and must fail as long as we 
ignore the first fundamental of business: namely, the 
consumer. Thirty months of depression have not made 
them see it even today. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


Y companion in the day coach passed me the June 

Atlantic with an anxious air. “ Read this,” he 
said, pointing to an article by Philip E. Wentworth, en- 
titled “ What College Did to My Religion.” “ My son 
is entering Harvard next September. This is what he is 
up against.” It was the story of a fervent young candi- 
date for the ministry, educated in a pious Presbyterian 
home, spiritually bowled over by a few infidel pro- 
fessors. 

The change was first brought home to me in the study of his- 
tory. To my mind the rise of Christianity out of the ashes of 
imperial Rome had seemed the material evidence of a transcen- 
dental truth—a revelation of the hand of God at work in the 
affairs of men. Not so to my professors. All events in history 
were manifestations of cause and effect operating upon the natural 
level. The institutions of society evolved according to orderly 
processes. Religion was itself subject to these processes. I shall 
never forget one lecture which traced the evolution of God— 
from the fierce, bloodthirsty Yahweh, tribal Deity of a few Semitic 
nomads, through successive stages until He finally emerged in the 
New Testament as the gentle, merciful, forgiving Father of all 
mankind. 

The upshot was a complete apostasy from all religious 
faith. There was apparently no attempt on the author’s 
part to apply ordinary reasoning powers, not to speak of 
common sense, to the theories and hypotheses of his pro- 
fessors. The fact, however, stands out in his case, as 
in countless others, that previous piety will not protect a 
young man from a proximate danger to his faith. 





TRIKING is the frankness with which the author 
acknowledges the moral bankruptcy that attends the 
loss of religious belief. 

The really serious dangers of skepticism become apparent when 
a student rejects the supernatural part of his religion and con- 
cludes that there are no valid reasons left for decent conduct. 
Robbed of standards, he is likely to adopt the easy ethics of busi- 
ness, which permit a man to do almost anything so long as it 
leads to success in money making. This commercial point of view 
is rapidly becoming the real philosophy of the nation, as Mr. 
Adams brilliantly demonstrates in “ The Epic of America.” 

Precisely. Yet we are informed, when irreligion has 
switched on the green lights for the road to the hog 
trough, that religion today has no practical bearing. The 
author likewise finds that Freud and the cult of “ self- 
expression” rob us of self-control. 

The new psychology, calling itself a science, has supplemented 
the decay of religion to rob us of control over human nature— 
that is, over our appetites. Only a congenital optimist 
could bring himself to believe that a mere system of ethics, how- 
ever satisfying to the intellect, could ever take the place of re- 
ligion among the masses. Most men and women are incapable of 
self-control. Greed, pride, lust are too much for them. 

But most men belong to the “ masses,” and all of them 
have to live with the “masses.” At present the whole 
world is tormented because of “ greed, pride, lust” be- 
ing “too much” for a generation that has forgotten God. 





R. Wentworth, however, makes a pertinent observa- 
tion. When religion loses its hold, he notes, social 
responsibilities are shifted upon the “only one other in- 
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stitution strong enough to take on new burdens in such 
an emergency. . . . This is the State.”” And he further 
notes that “as religion becomes inoperative, governments 
are overworked.” He might have added that various 
private social agencies do consider themselves strong 
enough to take over these burdens; which in the end, as 
he foresees, will be relegated to the State. At the same 
time, these agencies are not concerned over their in- 
ability to supply principles which will enable men to con- 
trol “ greed, pride, and lust” or any of the other forces 
that disintegrate human society. They are content to “ ex- 
periment ” with human lives. 

An example of this is seen in the readiness of every- 
body and anybody to take upon themselves the momen- 
tous work of guidance for marriage and family life. Ac- 
cording to Ralph Bridgman, writing in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
March, 1932: 


Most marriage-guidance workers . 
indifferent both to current individualistic philosophies and to 
traditional theologies, rituals, and professional ethics. To them 
the adjustment and happiness of individuals [italics mine] is more 
important than proprieties or than conventional family patterns. 
It is these realists whose philosophies seem to be setting the 
standard of practice in this new field. 

The “ realism” of these self-appointed guides extends, 
then, only to the “ happiness of individuals,” if they real- 
ly succeed in encompassing that. But the happiness and 
welfare of society requires the sustaining of what they 
are pleased to call “conventional family patterns,” even 
when such run counter to the individual’s temporary 


comfort. 


. . seem to be relatively 





CCORDING to Mr. Bridgman, such guidance is be- 
ing proffered “by an increasing number of indi- 
viduals and groups within the professions of social work, 
religion, medicine, law, and education.” Also by “ such 
trained professionals as public-health nurses, social-hygiene 
workers, camp directors, or community and recreation 
leaders”; by “such popular newspaper columnists as 
Dorothy Dix and Beatrice Fairfax”; and by com- 
mercial marriage-guidance bureaus. Family case-work 
agencies, “nurses, clinical psychologists, specialists in 
household arts and nutrition, and psychiatric workers ” 
are called into the field. “ It is quite probable that before 
many years some hospital organizations will include 
clinics offering marriage-guidance service.” Psychiatrists 
particularly are needed, to guide the sane as well as the 
“ queer people.” 
Physicians, too, have come to believe in the need of 
organized bureaus of institutes for marriage and family 
guidance. One doctor writes: 


I should like to see marriage councils in every city of the coun- 
try, to provide consultations for patients according to their needs 
with the specialties of internal medicine, neurology, psychiatry, 
endocrinology, and urology, and, in related fields outside medicine, 
with psychology, sociology, and education. These councils should 
be staffed by men and women who are successfully married, nor- 
mally sexed, high-minded, clean-minded, open-minded, and un- 
hampered by inhibitions or by celibate dogmas [italics mine]. 


The courts, “ due primarily to the efforts of the Fed- 
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eral Children’s Bureau and several other national social- 
work agencies,” are “developing social philosophies and 
socialized procedures more rapidly than the legal pro- 
fession as a whole.” Still, the lawyers, too, will see the 
light, as educators are doing. Large-scale projects are 
undertaken by the National Committee on Maternal 
Health, which is interested “in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of preventive gynecology,” and by Paul Popenoe’s 
Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles, opened in 
1930. Professors of sociology are also providing “ prob- 
lem clinics ” in universities, where students may be guided. 





N° one can doubt the immense need that exists for 
such guidance. From the beginning the Church has 
recognized the one and exercised the other. 

Nevertheless, there are three fatal weakness or contra- 
dictions in the program which Mr. Bridgman’s hopeful 
proposals leave unsolved. First, there is his complete 
reliance on science: experimental, of course. “ Adjust- 
ment ” takes the place of ethical duty. But how reconcile 
science with the stress laid on birth-control information 
as the main feature of a child-guidance program, as de- 
scribed by this writer? Even the Rosenwald Fund’s com- 
mittee agreed that “sex instruction, including birth con- 
trol,” must be provided. But there is no scientific basis 
for birth control. There is no conclusive argument for 
it from the standpoint of sociology, economics, demog- 
raphy, or medicine. It is an absolute postulate, supposed 
not to be questioned. There may be an overwhelming 
demand for it; but the mere fact of such a demand does 
not qualify it for a “ scientific” program. 

The second difficulty is that of keeping such a marriage- 
guidance program, when deprived of all religious and 
ethical content, from becoming merely a function of the 
State. Mr. Wentworth, the skeptic, plainly assumes that 
it will. If social control is dropped by religion, the Gov- 
ernment will pick up; and will add to it a boundless pos- 
sibility for political advantage and domination. 

Third, and most basic: if religion and ethics are cast 
overboard, why should anyone bother about marriage, or 
marriage guidance, in any shape or form? Why listen to 
social psychologist, or psychiatrists, or endocrinologists ? 
A physician wails in this month’s Forum that patients re- 
fuse to follow even plain directions for their own health. 
Will not the individual boy and girl, disgusted by such 
intricate considerations, fly the traces and gaily do what 
they please? The assumption that materialistic marriage 
guidance means marriage is as naive as the assumption 
that contraception will be used with discretion. 

“In so far as the colleges destroy religious faith,” says 
Mr. Wentworth, “ without substituting a vital philosophy 
to take its place, they are turning loose upon the world 
young barbarians who have been freed from the discip- 
line of the church before they have learned to discipline 
themselves.”” Mr. Bridgman’s schemes offer no such self- 
discipline. All the more should we study and confer, as 
in the program of the Parent Educator Committee of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, to present to young 
people a parent-guidance and marriage-guidance program 
based on Christian ethics. THe PILGRIM. 
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Formulas and Realism 
ArTHUR D. McAGHON 


HE editor of the popular magazine wants it known 

that he is the author’s friend, not his enemy. He 
wants it known that he is constantly on the lookout for 
promising new genius; that he wades wistfully through 
heaps and heaps of manuscripts every day hoping to un- 
cover the literary pearl of great price which will make 
all his rivals jealous; that the rejection of a really good 
short story by an unknown writer is one of the high 
crimes of periodical publishing; that many of the old 
standbys are going stale, anyway, and that a million and 
a half readers can not be held unless bright, fresh fiction 
is served up to them every issue 

The editor is not fooling. Logically, he means what 
he says and he is not making a benevolent gesture when 
he extends a general invitation to up-coming authors. 
Proof of this may be found almost any day on any groan- 
ing news-stand in the subway. Pick up a well-established 
weekly or monthly and you are quite likely to find in it at 
least one writer you have never heard of. 

New blood, fresh talent. Undoubtedly a brilliant and 
original story ; it had to be to get into this magazine. You 
take the magazine home, prepared to have your breath 
pleasurably taken away. You settle down and read the 
story—but you keep your breath. According to your taste 
in fiction, the story may intrigue, amuse, or faintly divert 
you. It will not stagger you; it will not hold you so 
spellbound that in tracing its continuity from page 8 to 
page 79, you will avoid the agreeable distractions of gar- 
ter and tobacco advertisements. You wonder if this is 
what the editor regards as promising new genius, the 
pearl of great price, the best story in a batch of possibly 
300 manuscripts. 

What it will seem to be is a piece of standard Ameri- 
can fiction created from a familiar, circulation-tested pat- 
tern—a story whose conformability, rather than its artistic 
originality, has made it acceptable for publication. The 
young man or young woman (or the middle-aged man or 
woman) who wrote it has at last, after receiving enough 
rejection slips to paper the cracked walls of his furnished 
room, discovered what the current fiction market de- 
mands. Eager, no doubt, since school days to begin cut- 
ting in on the enormous profits of periodical literature, 
he has been studying that market intensively; he has 
been microscoping and dissecting ideas, experimenting 
with a hundred different styles, and writing far, far into 
many nights. It would appear now that his long, lonely 
battle against discouragement and self-distrust has been 
won. He has got his first story published. He pockets 
a check for $450 and relinquishes, perhaps forever, a 
weakening grip on the tail of a beautiful ideal—an ideal 
which would be a transcendent coalescence of Maupas- 
sant, O. Henry, Poe, Hergesheimer, and Lardner. 

The fact is that this new author has found the key to 
success in a formula. Maybe some short-story-writing 
institute has helped him, or an established fiction maker 
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has let him in on a secret. Anyway, after his years of 
travail, he has invented a consistent complication of 
characters and situations that is calculated to make inter- 
esting reading. The probability is that he has used a 
romantic conventional theme with a slightly new twist. 
For example he might have taken the crime-love motif, 
or the mystery-love motif, both of which are having a 
vogue at present, and made it convincing enough to sell 
to a well-to-do weekly. The formula for such a statement 
would be the following, or a variation of it: 1 pure show- 
girl; 1 handsome racketeer; 1 ruthless beer baron; 2 low 
gunmen; 1 squealing dope addict; 1 human cop; 1 gray- 
haired mother. Out of this he should get a satisfactory 
denouement of reform, retribution, marriage, and the 
triumph of justice. The style in which the story is writ- 
ten is of minor importance to the editor and the reader, 
although, in its own way, it may partially reflect the 
author’s process of conformability. It may be plain 
“action ’writing filled with quick, modern conversation ; 
it may be smart, elliptical writing containing a number of 
French phrases; or it may be the most common form 
of magazine writing—a sort of super-journalese. 

Among other standard formulas which almost never 
fail to “ click ” are those based on the business-love theme, 
the sports-love theme, the travel-love theme, the college- 
love theme, the stage-love theme. War, murder, and poli- 
tics are popular and often may be used successfully with- 
out a sex hookup. The important thing is to use them 
in the time-tested manner. 

Of course, the formula method of writing short stories 
should not be wholly denounced merely because it seems 
to handicap the pure art of the short story. Many of 
our best-selling authors use it without losing the indi- 
viduality they have established in larger literary forms. 
Sinclair Lewis, Nobel-prize winner, writes according to 
formula for what is perhaps the most conventional popular 
magazine in the country. Booth Tarkington, a Pulitzer- 
prize winner, always delights his audience when he uses 
a well-known pattern. Ring Lardner, considered by many 
our leading humorist, can intrigue with his thoroughly 
American tales of sport. 

But that pearl of great price? Despite what they say 
about their search for it among new talent, the editors of 
the pictorial, coated-paper magazines want formula stories. 
They want stories with sprightly plots and human inter- 
est; fiction in which sympathy is created and maintained 
for the right characters. They do not completely bar 
the unhappy ending, but it seems they make a distinction 
between “unhappy” and “hopeless.” They will not 
stand for utter futility in the final activities of characters, 
no matter if it be done with the delicate craft of a Flau- 
bert. Guided by certain psychological theories concerning 
the reading public, they feel that circulation can best be 
held up by sure-fire entertainment rather than by artistic 
gloom. The general reader, according to these editors, 
wants the “ escape ” variety of relaxation in his magazine ; 
having enough necessary problems and struggles in his 
own life, he does not want to be depressed when he sits 
down to read a couple of short stories. He is not willing 
to make the cooperative effort required in the full enjoy- 
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ment of a work of lofty genius. When he wants to think 
(but God forbid!) he will read the Nation. 

Circulation figures and writers’ bank accounts tend to 
support these editorial theories. Nevertheless, the reac- 
tion against romantic formula writing these days is grow- 
ing more and more articulate. Its literary expression has 
not yet got a name all to itself and so it goes under the 
old familiar one of “ realism.” The market for it, found 
in a group of firmly established but not so widely read 
periodicals, demands stories that reflect life as everybody 
knows it is lived, stories that faithfully portray authentic 
American scenes and characters, with or without benefit 
of plot. Happy endings, or even cheerful endings, are 
looked upon with suspicion—especially when they depend 
upon moral justification. 

Naturally this market is more restricted than the for- 
mula market, but I think it is more clearly defined. Many 
new writers who cannot bring themselves to create what 
they regard as trite, conventional fiction, and who do not 
possess, anyway, that sharp inventive faculty needed in 
such fiction, turn hopefully to this so-called realism. In 
doing so, it is possible that they, too, are following a cer- 
tain formula. What appeals to them is the frustration 
theme; they have a secret conviction that they can be 
more “arty” when writing about unhappy people who fail 
in life; or about cringing, introvert people trampled to 
earth by grinning extroverts; or about sallow cynics who 
translate virtues into stupidities. These writers believe 
that drabness and hollow triumph, general morbidity, 
and unrelieved tragedy lend themselves more naturally to 
true literary drama—the expression of literary genius. 

Such, for the most part, are the modern short-story 
realists. But when you isolate the realism they deal in, 
you will probably realize that it is not the positive literary 
form its authors like to think it is, but a mere negative 
protest against the over-sweetened fiction of love and 
glory and success. Sometimes it may be done in excellent 
and painstaking style; but more frequently the writing 
follows the mode of extreme simplicity and is loaded with 
the phrasal tricks known to all writers. 

This realism can be very impressive—certainly it im- 
presses the gentlemen who are fond of getting out annual 
“ Best Short Story” books; it impresses the editors who 
are trying self-consciously to discover a native American 
literature; sometimes it even impresses, and refreshes, 
the habitual Saturday Evening Post reader. But what, 
precisely, is it? Does it not often turn out to be the 
fictionist’s line of least resistance? Is it not usually a 
matter of putting down on paper representations of life’s 
most superficial realities, or of man’s most trivial stream- 
of-consciousness images? And putting them down in 
such a rudimentary manner that one can avoid the labor 
of intricate technique? Is it not, too often, the spectacle 
of the literary art being limited to materialism? 

Now, this effusion ought to be concluded with a wise 
speculation upon the “Future of the American Short 
Story.” But it will not be. It will be terminated later, 
perhaps, with more about realism. But for the present 
it will end with this bit of advice to aspiring short-story 
writers: write novels. 
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REVIEWS 


Saints and Sinners. By GAMALIEL Braprorp. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin Comany. $3.50. 

About the time this volume came to the public, the author left 
for the hereafter, aged about sixty-nine. He will be remembered 
as an inventor in literature, as truly such as inventors in the 
mechanical and chemical departments. The scientific inventor 
takes known materials and forces, and contrives these physical 
things in new combinations for unheard-of purposes. So, Gamaliel 
Bradford took the facts of men’s lives and moulded them into 
startingly new forms of literature. He was undoubtedly anterior 
to Lytton Strachey in the discovery of the modern formula of 
biographical writing, and perhaps shrewder and wiser and fairer. 
This last series of portraits is quite as representative of his genius 
as any he has ever limned. He examines the weaknesses, from 
the moral viewpoint, and the strength, animalistically and diabol- 
ically, of four historically known sinners. The first is Caesar 
Borgia, who rioted at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
While Mr. Bradford gives Caesar his black due, he lets slip into 
his record just that amount of misinformation about the Papacy 
and Catholicism that mars his perfection for Catholic readers. 
His next sinner is Casanova, and the question he raises is not 
so much the excesses of the man as the record that Casanova 
left of his disorderly conduct. Mr. Bradford has little patience 
with him, or with that other famed sinner, Talleyrand. Both 
men had geformed minds and both are roundly charged with their 
crimes by the author. As to the last sinner, Byron, Mr. Bradford 
wastes no sympathy, and yet does no injustice. The admiration 
of the author, undoubtedly, is with the saints. He thinks of him- 
self as a kindred spirit with Saint Francis; in a way, and that 
naturally, he is; but he misses a tremendous lot of the real Francis 
by failing to see, in its proper proportion, the Catholic asceticism 
that inspired the natural Francis. He makes Thomas 4 Kempis 
a monk to be admired; though he understands him better than he 
does Francis, he misses much of the real meaning of the “ Imita- 
tion,” especially the Fourth Book. His truest portrait is that of 
Fenelon; but even in this, he lacks an accurate mastery of the 
subject of quietism. In general, the saints of Mr. Bradford, 
though reverently drawn, are admired through the lens of Pro- 
testantism. This is said, not by way of blame but of regret. And 
his sinners are condemned by the Puritan code, tolerantly applied, 
rather than by the normally balanced Catholic principle of morality. 

-. sue Bs 


Hitler. By Emit Lencyer. New York: Dial Press. $3.00. 


Herr Hitler’s present place in the political spotlight is the 
only possible excuse for this volume, for it is quite without literary 
or historical merit. An effort is required at times to keep clear 
the chronological sequence, and the superimposition of a psycho- 
logical method on to a study which necessarily suffers from haste 
in preparation, is no advantage. One may seriously question 
whether the author could verify his elaborate accounts of what 
Hitler thought as he dumped his wheelbarrow at the rubbish piles 
in Vienna. Yet despite all this the book serves a useful temporary 
purpose. We see the emotional little Austrian move through the 
various stages of his career, from the border village to Vienna, 
thence to Germany and the trenches; wounds, hospitals, and the 
beerhalls of post-War Munich follow in order. Then the prema- 
ture putsch of 1923 in company with Ludendorff leads the ways 
to prison and temporary obscurity. The application of American 
methods of organization leads to the regeneration of the National 
Socialists on a program of anti-Semitism, racial mania, and an 
undefined and indefinable dislike for capitalism. The best section 
of the book is that wherein is explained the source of the abund- 
ant funds with which Hitler stages his numerous stunts. Hitler’s 
finantial alliance with the most powerful industrial interests in 
Germany is too little known and less understood in this country 
ment. To what extent the backing which Hitler receives from 
big business is due to a sincere nationalist spirit or a fear of 
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Jolshevism and to what extent it is due to stolid distrust of the 
prudent social program of Dr. Bruening none can say. A read- 
ing of economic history inclines one perhaps unduly to the latter 
view. A careful sketch contrasting Bruening and Hitler in inter- 
view leaves little doubt as to which of the two men in the 
author’s mind is better fitted to lead Germany back to the light. 
The needs of the Reich are not to be met by bombast and Nordic 


generalities. B. W. D. 





An Economic and Social History of Europe in the Later Mid- 
dle Ages. (1300-1530). By James WestraAtt THompson. New 
York: The Century Company. $5.00. 

Those who have read Professor Thompson’s very readable 
“Economic and Social History of the Early Middle Ages,” will 
scarcely need an introduction to this book. It follows the same 
plan, possesses the same merits, and is open to the same criticism. 
The title warns the reader not to consider it a general history. 
For the discerning this warning will be sufficient. But there are 
still too many victims of uncritical economic interpretations, who 
are ready to assume that a single important factor is the only 
factor at work in history. We are interested in the foundations 
on which is built up our material bigness. The bread-and-butter 
elements should receive due emphasis in the story of the growth 
of any civilization. Starting, however, with the Gospel truth that 
the desire of money is the root of all evil, we see a deeper mystery 
in the paralyzing effect of the unbridled pursuit of wealth with 
its inevitable stifling of the supernatural. We wish, Professor 
Thompson had more fully developed the idea contained in the 
following illuminating paragraph: 

The passing of the old order of the high feudal age in 
government, law, institutions, economic conditions, social tex- 
ture, and manners was accompanied by a change of morals. 
Morals were as unstable as prices and finance, and sometimes 
the lapse seems almost to have reached the verge of depravity. 
No class of society was exempt from this taint. Neither 
clergy nor laity, neither kings nor courtiers, neither baron 
nor priest nor bourgeois, measured up to the character of men 
of these classes in the preceding period. Europe between 
1300 and 1600 was perhaps the most callous age in the history 
of humanity. 

Here we have a hint that a terrible price was paid for the 
proud achievements of the modern age. The destroying and dis- 
torting forces at work might be a more profitable subject to study 
than the beginnings of what we label “progress.” Still one ap- 
preciates the light thrown on the economic side of religious, social, 
and political institutions of the pre-Reformation period. R. C. 





Philip II of Spain. By Davin Loru. New York: Brentano’s. 
$3.75. 

Legendary greatness bordering on the heroic or narrow, bun- 
gling, mediocrity? The author avoids either extreme in his 
journalese biography of the man who was born to a role in his- 
tory that called for a genius. Philip is neither the “saint” his 
admirers would make him, nor the midday devil of his enemies. 
He is just the dogged, determined champion of his Church and 
the unrelenting foe of rising Protestantism. As a man and as a 
Christian he can well bear comparison with his contemporaries 
on the thrones of Europe. Had they his sense of duty and his 
loyalty to conscience, they would have made a different Europe. 
Had he their unscrupulous disregard for truth and their selfish 
ambition for personal gain, he would not have worn himself out 
in all but futile efforts to stem the tide of events. Philip had 
great faults and he made fatal mistakes. His absolutist concen- 
tration of all authority and power in the hands of the monarch 
paralyzed the lower levels of ‘government and exposed the atrophied 
periphery of the empire to an inevitable breakdown. The initiative 
of subordinates was killed and the king’s mind functioned too 
slowly to supply the defect. Perhaps the most fatal mistake of 
Philip was his attitude toward his future rival, the English Queen. 
Fear of France caused him to throw his support to Elizabeth. 
The consequences were the supplanting of Spain by England in 
the colonial world. The author is an interesting story-teller and 
he tries to be fair. “ The King of Spain,” he tells us, “had enough 
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death and destruction on his soul, but ten generations of his- 
torians have united to heap upon him the blame for most of the 
misery of the sixteenth century. . . . Philip died beloved by his 
people. .. . The rejoicing of his enemies was as splendid a tribute 
as the sorrow of his friends. Protestant Europe and Moslem 
Africa received the news of his death with profound gratitude.” 
M. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mexicana.—The recently revived interest in the pre-history 
of Mexico gives especial timeliness to “ Myths of Mexico and 
Peru” (Farrar, Rinehart. $5.00), by Lewis Spence. So much 
nonsense has been written by propagandists for /ndianismo that 
it is refreshing to find a scholar who lets us know without equivo- 
cation what is known, what is probable, and what is false. An 
introductory chapter to Mexico and Peru each rapidly covers 
the historical data on the races, languages, and religion of the pre- 
historic races. Here the Aztecs are toppled from their throne: 
“Their (the Spaniards’) coming has been deplored by certain 
historians as hastening the destruction of a Western Eden. But 
bad as was their rule, it was probably mild when compared with 
the cruel and insatiable sway of the Aztecs over their unhappy 
dependents.” The Spaniards replaced a “fiendish faith” “by a 
milder vassalage and the earnest ministrations of a more en- 
lightened priesthood.” 

Harry Carr, a columnist on the Los Angeles Times, accom- 
panied an automobile caravan of engineers down the West coast, 
and the result was an interesting journalistic travel book, “ Old 
Mother Mexico” (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00). He shows a keen 
power of observation, and a sympathetic attempt to understand 
the Mexican, without any great knowledge of his language or of 
his religion. The book is fairly free from propaganda, and might 
be less so if the author were better acquainted with the past lives 
of some of the State Governors whom he takes to be great gentle- 
men. Sometimes he has his leg pulled by guides, as when he visits 
in Morelia, “an old Jesuit monastery of the Inquisition,” with 
a torture chamber with the instruments removed. It is now a 
third-rate industrial school—in an agricultural country; and it 
was stolen from its owners, a private family. A little history 
would have told him that it was a Jesuit college, that the Jesuits 
had nothing to do with the Inquisition, and that the Inquisition 
was mostly concerned in Mexico with punishing Spaniards who 
mistreated the Indians. On another page he visits Archbishop 
Orozco, whom he describes as a “very old man,” which would 
make that energetic gentleman smile. These blemishes in the 
book will be overlooked if its purpose is achieved, to send tourists 
to one of the most beautiful countries in the world. 

A new edition of “ Life in Mexico” (Dutton. $3.00), by Mme. 
Calderon de la Barca, will not find the readers the original book 
had when it was logrolled in 1843 by Prescott and the New 
England literary crowd. It consists of fifty-four letters by Fanny 
Inglis, who married a Spanish Ambassador, and spent two years 
in Mexico. They are written in the florid style that was then 
popular. Mme. Calderon became a Catholic a year after the 
letters were published and suppressed the malicious remarks on 
the clergy that are often quoted against the Church. This edition, 
which is sponsored by “The Junior League of Mexico,” omits 
most of these remarks. 





Reference Books.—B. Herder and Company have issued the 
second volume (Batterie-Cajetan) of their popular encyclopedic 
dictionary “ Der Grosse Herder” ($9.50). The third volume is due 
in July of this year. As was mentioned in AMERICA’S announce- 
ment of the first volume, the work is outstanding for its Teutonic 
thoroughness, splendid typographical and bookmaking qualities, 
and wealth of illustrations, tables, maps, and special articles. In 
this volume Beruf (vocation), Bevélkerung (population), Berg- 
steigen (mountain climbing), as well as Bier, Bienen, and Berlin 
are among the special class, while Best Seller (sic) is listed among 
the titles. The “domestic” character of the encyclopedia, with 
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its numerous headings on familiar subjects, its recipes, practical 
directions, etc., adds freight to the volume which an English- 
language publication would readily dispense with. 

If you wish accurate information about Lutherans and Luther- 
anism, obtain the “Lutheran World Almanac: 1931-1933,” pub- 
lished by the National Lutheran Council, 39 East Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York City ($2.00). It is a Lutheran parallel to the 
Catholic Directory, giving information on Lutheran organizations ; 
historical essays and digests; a complete ministerial directory and 
statistics of various kinds. A correction needs to be made in the 
classification of religious bodies on page 380, where “ Catholics” 
are divided into “(1) Eastern (Orthodox) ” and “ (2) Roman 
(Western).” “Roman Catholics” of the Eastern Rite are as 
“ Eastern,” actually and historically, as the “ Orthodox” bodies; 
which, in turn, are not Catholic in any sense that “ Roman 
Catholics” admit. And what are the “7 Bodies” or “3 Bodies” 
into which “ Roman (Western) Catholics” here are divided? 

The labors of the Pontifical Institute in Rome are shedding 
light on the obscurest region in theology, the dogmatic teachings 
of the various Eastern Orthodox Churches. In the number for 
November and December, 1931, Father Theophilus Spaéil, S.J., 
of the same Institute, adds to his previous studies of Oriental 
doctrine on the Church, on Baptism, and the Eucharist, a Latin 
treatise on Extreme Unction (De Sacra Infirmorum Unctione). 
To complete the picture of Orthodox theology in this matter, he 
gives an admirable summary of the Catholic doctrine. The 
result is a contrast between the comparative paucity of Oriental 
teachings and the wealth of Catholic consideration of every phase 
of this mystery. The following number, January-February, 1932, 
is consecrated to the “Faith and Sacraments of the Coptic 
Church” (Glaube und Sakramente der koptischen Kirche), which 
were made the subject of a personal study by the Rev. Klemens 
Kopp, during a visit to Egypt in 1928 and 1930. Dr. Kopp was 
offered, according to his own testimony, every facility by the 
clergy and laity of the Coptic Church for his investigations, which 
covered both doctrine and liturgical practice, and included a wide 
study of authors and liturgical books. The matter is lucidly and 
abundantly, as well as sympathetically treated, in excellent literary 
style. It is of particular interest in view of the recent celebra- 
tions recalling St. Cyril of Alexandria. 

Students of Jesuit educational history will welcome two studies 
which have recently appeared. The former is a generous tribute 
to the Jesuit schools in Japan (Das Schulwesen der Jesuiten in 
Japan) from 1551 to 1614, by Father Dorotheus Schilling, O.F.M., 
published by Regensberger Buchdruckerei, Miinster i. W. Public 
and private libraries and archives in Spain and Portugal were 
ransacked by Father Schilling. The result is a brilliant con- 
tribution to the history of education and the story of Japan. In 
“ Clavius,” a treatise on the unification of the calendar, published 
by J. M. Reindl, Bamberg, the Rev. J. B. Barnickel discusses at 
length the part that famous Father Christopher Clavius, S.]J., 
played in the Gregorian calendar reform, and makes a minute 
scientific investigation of the problem of fixing the date of Easter, 
which the author thinks should be the fourteenth or fifteenth Sun- 
day of the year, and the harmonization of the calendar. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the bene fit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Across tHe Gost Desert. Sven Hedin. 

Curistmas CAROLS oF THE SIxTEENTH CENTURY. 
$4.00. Harvard University Press. 

ENGLAND of Sonc anv Story. Mary I. Curtis. 


$5.00. Dutton. 
Edited by Edward Bliss 


Allyn and Bacon. 


Evotution YESTERDAY AND Topay. Horatio Hackett Newman. $1.00. 
Williams and Wilkins. a 
Proursition Versus Crvitization. Harry Elmer Barnes. $1.00. Viking. 
Reticious Liserty ann Mutuat UNDERSTANDING. Bruno Lasker. 50 
cents. National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

Surntnc Srar, Tue Inptan Boy. Hattie Adell Walker. 75 cents. 
Beckley-Cardy. 

Tarcets ror Encuisn Practice Basep on ELemMents or ENG.tisH. Stella 
S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. Allyn and Bacon. 

Tarcets ror EnciisnH Practice Basep on ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
jemeeeeesen. Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. Aliyn and 
‘acon. 

Unit Worxsoox 1n Spettrnc. Laura S. Johnson. Allyn and Bacon. 


Waro’s Wao Amonc Livinc AutHnors or Otper Nations. A. Lawrence. 


Golden Syndicate Publishing Company. 
Whose Country Is Tuts? Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Wisety-Grrrorp STanparpizep Enciisn Exercises, THe. 


10 cents. Queen’s Work. 
Allyn and Bacon. 
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Fighting Hearts. Men Pass. Paris Love. The Old People. 

The lovers of Western fiction will find in “Fighting Hearts” 
(Macaulay. $2.00), by James French Dorrance, another story of 
the age-old fight between the sheep-man and the cattle-men of 
the Southwest. While the story contains incidents that are excit- 
ing and startling, the real action is impeded somewhat by the 
lengthy introduction and development of the characters. The author 
shows skill in drawing the character of Winslow, an agricultural- 
college graduate who arouses the antagonism of “ Always” 
Vanardy, the sheep-hating cattleman and father of Eve. “ Always” 
seconds the attempts of his foreman, Twister Tagg, who plots to 
ruin the sheep-man and marry Eve. The “ blood-stampede” 
causes havoc with Winslow's goats, and the murder weed given 
the Mexican herders brings about the death of one of them at 
the hands of Eve. The jury exonerates Eve; and finally Win- 
slow’s patience triumphs, Eve saves his life, reveals her identity, 
and marries him. 

It cannot be denied that there is a place in the limited group of 
War novels worth remembering for “Men Pass” (Liveright. 
$2.50), for its theme is vital and its point of view more common 
than most that have been brought to bear upon the War. It is 
the record, made with conscious art, but seemingly unaffected, of 
a little French village, far from the theaters of action, whose 
peaceful isolation and humble people were shaken irreparably by 
events they could not understand. It is a plotless but absorbing 
narrative, in which snatches of experience are taken almost at 
randgm from lowly lives to make up a pattern of ruin that has 
not yet ceased to prevail. The tortures of the experience are re- 
flected in the breathless staccato impressionism of the novel, and in 
the occasional deliberate incoherence of thought which describes 
impressively the hysteria of the day. Just as in the experience 
itself, so in this photograph of it, a note of spirituality would 
have made much difference. The story has been made English by 
Victor A. Yakhountoff from Marcelle Capy’s original French, in 
which language it took the Prix Séverine. 

The approved ingredients of successful summer fiction, romance, 
speed, suspense, are well mixed by Nina Wilcox Putnam in the 
story that for reasons best known to box-office experts bears the 
too spicy title, “ Paris Love” (Long and Smith. $2.00). Alacia, 
capable American heiress, has an uncanny knack of surviving 
serious automobile accidents, and she uses it at least twice in win- 
ning her prince and outwitting the gigolo crook who, after steal- 
ing her mother’s affections, tries also to get away with her rubies. 
A well-staged race from Paris to Monaco prolongs the suspense 
in the best Hollywood manner and sets the scene for the biggest 
thrill on the course of the Grand Prix. The long arm of coin- 
cidence works overtime to make everybody happy in the end. The 
French background of the tale will be interesting to travelers, 
though the French phrases scattered through the conversations 
will hardly be much help in learning French orthography. 

A little inconsistently with his recently published profession of 
insurgency against the old tried and true forms, J. D. Beresford 
launches, in “ The Old People” (Dutton. $2.50), a three-volume 
(in prospect) novel in the most circumscribed Victorian tradition. 
And it is gratifying to report that he does it well; that is to 
say, he does it interestingly. If some of his observations are 
superficial, not all of them are; if some of his penetrations lack 
depth, it can be due to a corresponding lack in the very characters 
he creates. For surely nothing profound is discoverable in any 
member of the Hillington family to whom he presents us. And 
if he is now and again repetitious, he is only transcribing normal 
lives, and the repeat motif, far from inducing monotony, rather 
enhances interest through the realistic familiarity with which it 
gradually but inevitably endows his characters. Mr. Beresford’s 
story is a pleasantly diverting narrative of the vicissitudes of an 
undistinguished family of the “lesser Squirearchy” during the 
middle and latter years of the last century. Possibly it is a tra- 
ditional restraint that keeps it at a relatively even emotional level 
all the way. The author’s point, however, in withholding for the 
second volume the developments of two major situations that are 
vigorously established at the end of the first, is a trifle obvious. 











Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


A Plea for Catholic Scholarships 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest your recent editorial, “Catholics in 
non-Catholic colleges” inasmuch as I happen to have now nearly 
completed my freshman year in a small western Protestant institu- 
tion. I have been in a position to observe the effect which a non- 
Catholic environment has on students who are not well grounded 
in their Faith, but must say in all fairness that my Religion has 
not prevented me from being treated with the utmost respect and 
consideration. Nor have I neglected either the study or practice of 
my Religion; rather, my constant contact with inquiring students 
has caused me to be even more diligent in the study of my Faith 
in order to be able to explain my convictions. 

Let me say, however, that I wish it were possible for every 
Catholic student to be in a Catholic college. The circumstances 
surrounding my entrance into the institution I now attend were 
these: I possessed a fortune of $85.00, a scholarship, and a pro- 
pensity to work when I came to college last fall. Were it not for 
the scholarship and the possibility of employment here, there would 
have been no chance of my entering upon a college course. The 
point I wish to make is that this institution has the resources to 
award scholarships which are a decided attraction to prospective 
students. What is the matter, I ask, with our Catholic rich who 
might similarly endow Catholic institutions? It is a sad reflec- 
tion on the Catholicism of wealthy Catholics who might estab- 
lish more scholarships in our colleges to assist deserving students. 
Let the well-to-do release for a moment the grip on the money- 
bag, let them found scholarships in Catholic institutions, and they 
will find a greater number of deserving, sincere, intelligent, but 
financially confused Catholic students attending the kind of schools 
they ought to attend. There are Catholics who need not be told 
what kind of a school they should attend; they only ask the op- 
portunity of attending it. It is a sad commentary on the rich 
Catholic who neglects the youth who would attend a Catholic 
college had he the opportunity, and prates about the lack of Cath- 
olic Action. 

Jamestown, N. Dak. James J. JASKOSKI. 


Extinction or Accountability? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The two business men were men of the world and about aver- 
age types of their class. One was a Protestant, active in the affairs 
of his church—that is, in the administration of the sélection of a 
minister, the care of the finances, etc.; the other, a Catholic, whose 
personal relation to his Church was confined to a regular at- 
tendance at Mass on Sunday. The subject of conversation between 
these two, based (for the time being) upon a standard of Chris- 
tian belief irrespective of any particular creed, was that dread 
alternative of human dissolution: “ Extinction or Accountability?” 

Facing the prospect of extinction, neither of these men could 
resist a sensation of horror over such a fate. Whatever wealth 
of love and cherished memories might be lavished upon the dead, 
the inanimate clod of earth could never be stirred by the fondest 
tribute. At the mouth of the grave, even though the tears of 
loved ones moistened the earth that hid from them a dead parent, 
wife, husband, or child, there must be always a gruesome realiza- 
tion of what Shakespeare portrays in “ Hamlet.” The grinning 
skull of Yorick is as a ghastly mirror reflecting to every man 
and woman the abhorred thing they must become. The Christian 
may have, must have, some hopeful anticipation as to the future 
after death, but in a material sense alone he cannot but share with 
the unbeliever a certainty of what physical death really means. 
There may be among men doubts and speculation about im- 
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mortality. There can be no doubt as to the actual facts of mortality. 

In the conversation of which this is a record, when it came to 
the question of accountability after death, the Protestant and the 
Catholic agreed to disagree. The Protestant denied even for the 
vilest sinner an eternity of punishment in the life to come. The 
Catholic, however wanting he might be in the full knowledge of 
his Religion, had a very acute realization of that doctrine of the 
Church—the Particular Judgment. As sure as at that moment 
he knew he was breathing and living, he was equally sure that in 
one second after the breath of life had departed from his body his 
poor, naked soul would stand before his Creator for judgment. 

Of these two friends at luncheon it is not to be inferred they 
were unusually serious-minded persons. They had, it is true, some 
distaste for mere commonplace, trivial gossip. Walter Lippman’s 
latest article on world affairs or the encounter of Judge Seabury 
and Mayor Walker, even a game of golf in prospect, might be the 
burden of their daily luncheon talk. It was not often that such a 
serious and disturbing subject as “ Extinction or Accountability?” 
obtruded itself upon their midday meal. 

But for the Catholic it was not so easy to shake off the im- 
pression made by this conversation with his friend. More than 
likely in the silent watches of the night there would come back 
to him the words he had himself uttered with a deeper sense of 
their import and of his own responsibility. Depend as he might 
upon the infinite mercy of God, from his inmost being would be 
breathed out that cry in the litany: “From a sudden and unlooked 
for death, O Lord, deliver us!” 


Brooklyn. JoHN JosEPH. 


A Further Incident 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is to be hoped that the younger generation found as much 
pleasure and interest in the story of “The House of Sadlier,” 
published in America for June 4, as did the few ancients still 
lagging superfluous on the stage. The records of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., supply a further incident to the family 
history that has a pathetic detail. This is the career of the Rev. 
Francis X. Sadlier, the son of Mr. and Mrs. James Sadlier. Born 
January 18, 1852, he entered the Society of Jesus, October 31, 
1873, and, after the usual course in the New York-Maryland 
Province, he was sent to Louvain for his final studies and, return- 
ing here, died at Holy Cross on November 14, 1885, a month or 
two after his ordination to the priesthood. 

The family tradition is that he had inherited much of the 
ability of his distinguished mother, Mrs. Mary A. Sadlier, and 
gave every promise of a very brilliant career. His mother never 
saw him after his ordination. She was notified of his illness, 
but at the time there was a small-pox epidemic raging in Mon- 
treal and, as the city was quarantined, she could not leave. When 
she finally reached Worcester, her son was dead. 


Worcester, Mass. SENEX. 


Voice from the Grave 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Sir Thomas More, in his “ Utopia,” visualized the present 


economic condition of the United States in these words: 

As long as there is any property, and while money is the 
standard of all other things, I cannot think that a nation can 
be governed either justly or happily; not justly, because the 
best things will fall to the share of the worst men; nor 
happily, because all things will be divided among a few, (and 
even those are not in all respects happy) the rest being left 
to be absolutely miserable. [Italics mine.] 

This homily was written the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when modern things and ideas were unknown. But here 
is an ancient Englishman, speaking as if from the grave, telling 
readers of this twentieth century the present exact condition 
of things. Anyone with an elementary observation and perspective, 
can see that what the sixteenth-century Catholic observes is the 
truth. For money and property today are the main ends of 
existence for the majority of Americans; and the nation, as a 
result, is not governed either justly or happily. 

Weston, Mass. Georce O’Dwyer. 





